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JULIAN PRICE 


President, Jefferson Standard 
Life and Presiding Officer at 
American Life Convention 
Annual Meeting—Page 10 



















Lots of folks who’ve been cold to 


Life Insurance sales appeals are 





enthusiastic about Perfect Protec- 
tion—the combined Life, Accident and Health con- 
tract. They want something more than “just an in- 
surance policy.” Perfect Protection gives them a 
balanced plan of protection against loss of gainfully 
employed time through accident or sickness. Perfect 
Protection policies are within the price range of every 
insurance buyer. This program, originated by Reliance 
in 1913, now is Streamlined to the problems of 1941. 
Write for new booklet giving further details of 
Streamlined Perfect Protection. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
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—Perrecr- 
<—<TROrection 


Dept. 1310 Farmers Bank Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 








For 90 Years 


The Massachusetts Mutual is cele- 
brating its 90th Birthday this year 





OURSCORE and ten years of 

building! Throughout that period 
the Massachusetts Mutual has earned 
an enviable reputation for sound 
judgment and able, progressive man- 
agement — for sympathetic under- 
standing of its policyholders’ prob- 
lems and a strict adherence to the 
highest ideals of business conduct. 


_Maassachurels Mutual ‘ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





Bertrand J. Perry, President 


Organized 1851 





























A VAST HOME OFFICE 

CIRCULARIZATION 

SERVICE HELPS UC. AGENTS 
FIND NEW PROSPECTS/ 


Over 300,000 letters a year, on 
dozens of different subjects 
are mailed from Cincinnati at 
the request of Union Central 
agents. And all the agents pay 
is postage! 








Still another example of why U. C. is 
known as an agents’ company 





The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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See page 15 








Bid camer eRaED 





GODFREY M. DAY 
Connecticut General Life; New President, 
International Claim Associction 





F. L. TEMPLEMAN 
Maryland Casualty Company; 
Treasurer, |1.C.A. 
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LEFT— 
W. C. BUTTERFIELD 


National Casualty Company; 
Vice-President, 1.C.A. 





ABOVE— 
LOUIS L. GRAHAM 
Business Men's Assurance Company; 
Secretary, I.C.A. 


RIGHT— 
WILLARD E. HEIN 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company; 
Chairman, Executive Committee, |.C.A. 
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THEAHCE ° 


When you find men at the top who have been 
“through the mill” . . . when you know the man who 
sets the quotas could meet them himself. . . when man- 
agement is forward looking, thoroughly sales minded 
and knows your problems from first hand experience 
. » « then you have a perfect set-up for better selling 


Connecticut General is particularly well situated to 
give its men this type of management, because. al- 
though it is one of the fourteen largest life companies 
in the country, it is not so large that personal and con- 
stant contact between TOP management and the field 
has become impracticable. 


Ask any Connecticut General manager or agent if 
he personally does not feel this to be one of the essential 
strengths of Connecticut General. We'll stand by his 
answer! 


-LIFE> - GROUP - 
‘ACCIDENT: - SALARY ALLOTMENT - 
*ANNUITIES - 





“HEALTH 


"Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
re Hartford, Connecticut 





_ 
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EING rather military minded 

these days, one may be excused 
for painting, if possible, the following 
comparative pictures: 

You have a group of neat, snappy 
air force fellows marching down th 
street, arms swinging almost to shoul. 
der height. In that group, you have 
one—just one—fellow out-of-step. A 
perfect picture is marred. However, 
when he becomes self-conscious tha 
he is spoiling the effect, he rights 
himself, and, presto, perfection fron 
one end of the line to the other. 

In life insurance, we in Canada 
have definite Provincial and federa 
rules which, with the help of the ma- 
jority of companies, keep the business 
in step. These rules have been in th 
main self-imposed. One, just on 
company out of step, may spoil the 
John Publi 


life insurance picture fo 

We attended the 24th annual con 
ference of the Association of Superin 
tendents of the Provinces of Canada 
These superintendents, well-versed in 
matters insurance, well-liked by the 
companies and protectors of public in- 
vestments in life insurance, indicated 
that the marching step, quite regular 
for the majority of companies, is be- 
ing broken in the odd spot. Therefore, 
these superintendents, with the con 
currence of these companies in step 
have seen it necessary to make what 
generally has been mutual under 
standing a general rule. 


Corrective Measures 


} 
ve unable t 


Life agents soon will 
accept notes, personal notes, as pay- 
ment of life insurance premiums. The 
companies have been asked to discour- 
age this practice. Hereafter, should it 
be deemed necessary that personal 
notes be accepted, they are to be mad 
payable to the order of the life com 
panies, and not the agents. 

E. B. MacLatchy, superintendent 
for New Brunswick, stated at the con- 
ference that the time seems to hav 
arrived for the correction of another 
situation. He said it has been ob- 
served that in many instances a pre 
spective agent, upon completion of his 
contract with the company, has beet 
given a manual of rates and neces 
sary application forms, with instruc 
tions to start soliciting business im- 
mediately. Such orders, from now 0M, 
are definitely taboo until superinten- 
dents have a chance of checking the 
applications to determine whether the 
agent is wanted in the life business. 
If he is OK, they will issue the licensé 
and then he can start underwriting. 
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A Matter of Life and Death 


HE fight against the steadily rising accident toll in the United 

States, long waged by insurance companies and their allied 

organizations, has attracted the active cooperation of defense- 
minded America and has been made a part of the emergency pro- 
gram of preparedness by the Nation’s leaders. In the forefront of 
this augmented effort to reduce human waste through mishap in 
the home, in industry and on the broad highways of the land, 
stands the commander-in-chief of our armed forces and chosen 
civic leader whose recent proclamation to the Nation through the 
organization of the National Safety Council defines the issue of 
Safety and Preparedness. 

Proclaiming that the troubled times in which we live “must not 
make us callous or indifferent to suffering,” the President empha- 
sized that the unusual nature of the times in which we live re- 
quire unusual safety efforts. And from the text of his message the 
following is quoted: 


“Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do hereby call 
upon the officers and directors of the National Safety 
Council to mobilize its nation-wide resources in lead- 
ing a concerted and intensified campaign against acci- 
dents, and do call upon every citizen, in public or pri- 
vate capacity, to enlist in this campaign and do his 
part in preventing wastage of human and material 
resources of the Nation through accidents.” 


It will be up to public officials and private citizens everywhere 
to cooperate wholeheartedly with the various safety organizations 
in the safety campaigns now under way, and in this effort the in- 
surance fraternity can and will act as the logical liaison between 
the directing headquarters and the movement and the field of ac- 
tion. For example, one of the very distressing aspects of the 
accident record is the increase of fatalities among young chil- 
dren. It is indicated that while traffic deaths as a whole have risen 
thus far in the current year by 17 per cent, the increase in the 
ranks of pre-school age children, up to four years, has been 33 per 
cent. This leads all other age groups in traffic deaths, and the rec- 
ord for all under ‘teen age children also is appallingly high. 

It is the custom of many insurance men to appear before civic 
and sometimes before student groups in the role of speakers. Why 
not seek wider activity in this direction and bring a message of 
safety and sanity in living to both young and old. Inasmuch as 
the greatest inroads against life and limb are made in the young 
age brackets, it remains for the parents and the school authorities 
to pass along the necessary education in caution. The insurance 
agent, through these agencies, can contribute materially to the 
safety movement. 

In the more material aspects of accident prevention, it is evi- 
dent that delay and loss of manpower through incapacity of 
workers have contributed more to the delay of our defense pro- 
gram than all other factors combined, including strikes. It has 
been estimated that accidents and sickness combined are costing 
this country more than four billion man-hours annually. This 
colossal waste of potential production stands as a serious obstacle 
to national welfare and to the defense program for which the en- 
tire country is being asked to sacrifice, and while the unfortunate 
victims contributing to this total are compensated by insurance 
carriers to the amount of $400,000,000 annually, their lost produc- 
tion is irretrievably lost for all time. 


PrIVG 
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LIFE ADVERTISERS AT BOSTON 


Discussions Center on Practical Aspects of Sales 
Promotion with Separate Spotlights on Inflation, 
Morale Building and Public Relations 


signed to Help the Salesmen Sell,” 

members of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association staged one of the 
finest conventions they have ever held 
when they met for their ninth annual 
conclave in Boston last week. Adding 
to those drawn from its own mem- 
bership, the LAA heard three notable 
speakers in the persons of Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance; John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau; and M. 
Albert Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 


| N a series of sessions definitely “De- 


Scope of Deliberations 

During three days of fact-packed 
gatherings, the LAA examined the 
effects of the Institute effort on the 
general public; delved into the part 
that sales promotion plays in the 
building of agency morale; and heard 
some pertinent comments on the threat 
of inflation as it bears on life insur- 
ance and the life insurance market. 
In addition, the various sessions went 
deeply into the specific operations of 
LAA members as exemplified in the 
trends in sales promotion material; 





POWELL STAMPER 
National Life & Accident: Editor 
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A Spectator STAFF Report 





A. SCOTT ANDERSON 


Equitable Life of lowa; New President 


the use of direct mail; development 
of house organs; utilization of premi- 
um notices and receipts as messengers 
to the public; and getting field men to 
use the sales helps which the com 
panies produce. 

Running from Monday to Wednes- 
day of last week, the convention got 





HARRY V. WADE 


Standard Life of Indianapolis; Treasurer 


off to a flying start when Holga 
Johnson, on the first morning, detailed 
what the Institute of Life Insurance js 
doing in explaining the business to the 
public. With all business keyed t 
national perspective these days, said 
Mr. Johnson, it is up to life insurang 
not only to satisfy general curiosity 
about its operations, but to make peri- 
odic progress reports to the “real 
boss”—the public. In the old days of 
small, local businesses in the United 
States, those in any particular con- 
munity knew exactly what business 
was doing and the character of the 
men who managed it. Under such 
conditions there was little chance fo 
the “sideline sniper” because _ the 
public, acquainted with the essential 
fundamentals, could not easily be mis- 
led. However, said Mr. Johnson, “To 
day, in view of the national aspect 
of business, the public can be misled 
or befuddled more easily unless the 
true facts about a business are known 
It is our responsibility to present facts 
so the 
sound, constructive criticism and de. 
structive or selfish criticism—and dis- 
card the latter.” At the conclusior 
of his remarks, Mr. Johnson answered 


people can choose betweer 





BART LEIPER 


Provident Life & Accident; Vice-President! 
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questions about the format and aims 
of the Institute he heads, his com- 
ments being of the “off the record” 
variety 

When John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
turned the spotlight on building mor- 
ale in life insurance agencies (speak- 
ing on the second day of the sessions) 
he asserted that the process of instill- 
ing morale demands professional skill 
on the part of agents and a recogni- 
tion of that professional skill on the 
part of the companies. The men who 
prepare sales promotion material in 
the home offices, he said, must evalu- 
ate the potentialities of the men in 
the field, must develop those potential- 
ities and must cater to the field man’s 
needs and character. In addition, the 
producer’s sense of “professionalism” 
must be kept alive and motivated. By 
so doing, the home office publicity men 
can help to build both the morale of 
the agent and the success of the par- 
ticular company. 

Sessions of the LAA convention 
were presided over by retiring-presi- 
dent C. Cumner Davis, editor of pub- 
lications for Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia. General chairmanship 
yf the meeting was under Lewis B. 
Hendershot, manager of agencies for 
the Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, who did 
an outstanding job not only in the 
preparations for the gathering, but in 
the introduction of speakers and in 
the handling of the program. 


Inflation Comment 

Periods of inflation are relatively 
of short duration and life insurance 
provides the most likely method of 
furnishing adequate protection in the 
event of a rise in prices, according to 
M. Albert Linton, president of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, who told the LAA 
that it would now be prudent to be 
prepared for an inflationary period 
similar to that occurring between 1915 
and 1920. He urged that the Federal 
administration take a strong stand 
against inflation and cited the dange1 
that exists from pressure groups seek- 
ing selfish ends. He pointed out that, 
over the years, the law of averages 
tends to come into effect so that “As 
premiums are paid on policies ove: 
a substantial period of time some are 
paid in cheap dollars and some in dear 
dollars. After making provision for 
the essential lump sum clean-up fund 
needed at death, the insurance most 
likely to provide the greatest protec- 
ion to the family is that which is paid 
im some form of monthly installments 
—tither for a limited period or for 
life—depending upon circumstances.” 

On the first day of the convention, 
Powell Stamper, sales promotion man- 
ager of the National Life & Accident, 
Nashville, discussed trends in sales 








New Officers, Life Insurance Advertisers Association- 


Elected at the ninth annual convention of the LAA in Boston last week were 
the following: A. Scott Anderson, manager of sales promotion for Equitable 
of lowa, Des Moines, president; Bart Leiper, editor for Provident Life & 
Accident, Chattanooga, vice-president; Jack R. Morris, sales promotion direc- 
tor for Business Men's Assurance, Kansas City, secretary; Harry V. Wade, 
general manager of Standard Life of Indianapolis, treasurer, and Powell 
Stamper, sales promotion manager for National Life & Accident, Nashville, 


editor. 








promotion activities and averred that 
the interview is a specific operation 
which must be analyzed to reveal the 
places at which the sale bogs down. 
There are still, he stated wryly, “Not 
enough interviews and too many pros- 
pects still say ‘No’.” If there be a 
weakness anywhere now in the work 
of the LAA—and the speaker declined 
to admit that weakness existed—it is 
in the work of merchandising sales 
promotion to the field. House organs, 
said Mr. Stamper, cannot be expected 
to serve as the sole means for such 
merchandising and various aids must 
be used to get maximum results. 
Preceding Mr. Stamper on the pro- 
gram was Cy Norton, of the Strath- 
more Paper Company, who gave some 
results from a survey conducted among 
519 life insurance agents as regards 
sales promotion efforts. He found that 
77 per cent of those agents think 


their company advertising is doing a 
good job while 23 per cent do not 
think it is sufficiently practical. The 
agents said that only 5 per cent of 
their companies do not supply sales 
helps and mail material while 48 per 
cent of the agents themselves do not 
use advertising in their daily selling. 


Be Human 


On the second day of the LAA con- 
vention, Jack Morris, from the Busi- 
ness Men’s at Kansas City, told the 
membership that the theme song of 
insurance advertising and promotional] 
material has in fact become “Let’s Be 
Human” and that this trend toward 
humanizing the business is now being 
furthered via the media of premium 
notices, letters from the home office 
and various forms of the business. So 
definite has this aspect become that 

(Concluded on page 14) 





As seen during the convention of the Life Insurance Advertisers Association in 
Boston last week are: (seated) C. Sumner Davis, editor of publications for Provident 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia, and retiring president of the LAA; Lewis B. Hendershot, 
manager of agencies for Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, and general chairman of the meeting 
and William L. Camp, 3rd, chairman of the exhibits committee and editor of Conmu- 
topics for Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford. Standing are: Carleton C. Loeble, retir- 
ing secretary of the LAA and assistant to the president of Presbyterian Ministers Fund 
Philadelphia, and C. Russell Noyes, retiring treasurer of the LAA and editor for Phoenix 


Mutual Life, Hartford. 
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SECTIONAL PRODUCTION TRENDS 


1941 Edition of Life Insurance Year 
Book a Valuable Aid in Studying 
Underwriting Conditions by States 


Spectator INSURANCE YEAR 

BOOK (Life Edition) 1941 volume, 
provide the only available complete 
record of the trends underlying life 
insurance production and life insur- 
ance in force on a _ sectional basis. 
The performance of each old line com- 
pany in every State in which it oper- 
ates is detailed in the Insurance Year 
Book and, moreover, this record is 
shown for all classes of life insur- 
ance written — ordinary, group and 
industrial. 

The worth of these insurance tables 
has long been recognized by the home 
offices of the life insurance companies 
because reliable studies of conditions 
in any section of the country are 
hardly feasible without the material 
available in them. Any business feels 
the need for appraising from time to 
time its position in relation to the in- 
dustry as a whole, and it is when 
company makes such 
appraisals that the Spectator LIFE 
INSURANCE YEAR BOOK is calle 
upon as the only complete source of 
which 


F speciat published recently in the 


life insurance 


data from reliable 


conelusions can be formed 


essential 


Value of Statistics to Agents 


Many life insurance agents have 
ised this data in the same way that 


the home offices have, that is in ap 
praising their records in 
relation to trends in their State. The 
helped by the 


personal 
production man is 
knowledge of his own record in rela 
tion to the performance of his com 
pany in his State and by the results 
of the entire life insurance business 
in his State. “Is my production keep 
ing pace with the production of my 
company State-wide”? is the question 
«a life insurance agent puts to him- 
self. The LIFE INSURANCE YEAR 
BOOK, the source of the material of 
the accompanying table. holds the 
answer to that query. 

Improved conditions during the past 
two or three years have had impo! 
tant effects on the life insurance busi- 
ness, but it was not until the first 
half of 1941 that the full impact of 
the forces at work was registered in 
the production field. Last year, for 
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example, the production of ordinary 


life insurance in the United States 
was only nominally increased from the 
1938 production, and in several States 
ordinary life insurance written and 
paid-for was somewhat less than the 
volume two years previously. Never- 
theless, production was on the up 


grade and, as the reports of the life 
companies for the first six months of 
1941. published in the August 14 and 
August 28 issues of The Spectator 
show, production is now pushing ahead 
at a much quickened pace. 
Ordinary life insurance in 
has been significantly expanded dur- 


force 


From the Insurance Year Book (Life Insurance) 
Published by THE SPECTATOR 





Ordinary Insurance 


Written and 
Paid-For 
STATE 1938 | 1940 

3 $ 

Alabama 68,622,/9) 76,899,243 | 
Arizona 24,145,526 18,811,022 
Arkansas 51,395,792 49,426,176 
California 498 882,999 446,877,535 
Colorado 64,139,993 65,531,692 

Connecticut 118,741,574 136,166,717 | 
Delaware 22,376,681 26,343,186 
District of Columbia 68,479,931 75,671,771 
Florida 85,676,822 90,463,041 
Georgia 105,314,547 116,399,975 
idaho 21,530,260 21,445,021 
Iinois 579,289,640 586,270,292 
Indiana 165,070,665 189,819,720 
lowa 140,086,048 133,362,085 
Kansas 87,936,458 99,051,932 
Kentucky 85,447,985 82,482,032 
Louisiana 75,508,502 74,982,356 
Maine 33,066,397 35.743,788 
Maryland 104,810,081 120,702,359 
Massachusetts 261,625,015 257,511,345 
Michigan 261,747,273 307,913,085 
Minnesota 162,522,724 158,032,980 
Mississippi 47,233,874 45,444,157 
issouri 215,203,376 215,490,648 
Montana 23,580,298 27,989,329 
Nebraska 78,049,579 73,302,956 
Nevada 6.432.277 7,212,528 
New Hampshire 27,278,626 26,674,916 
New Jersey 293,190,233 313,216,866 
New Mexico 18,143,103 15,944,193 
New York 1,151,895,648 | 1,045,887,018 
North Carolina 114,815,239 123,466,353 
North Dakota 21,749,576 22,540,352 
Ohio 385,806.237 447,455,913 
Oklahoma 111,398,599 98,972,599 
Oregon 62,923,199 62,107,558 
Pennsylvania 581,140,033 611,399,926 
Rhode Island 44,716,462 47,796,605 
South Carolina 48,592,754 53,733,282 
South Dakota 19,451,528 20,722,852 
Tennessee 113,203,802 107,006,590 
Texas 393,053,730 384,979,484 
Utah 30,279,274 | 32,445,350 
Vermont 18,122,895 19,062,845 
Virginia 104,283,579 123,998,396 
West Vein 105,491,556 | 113,458,124 
West inia 59,674,899 67,135,890 
Wisconsin 143,377,689 149,654,081 
Wyoming 15,958,974 13,701,825 
Totals 7,330,971,630 7,431.707,989 


Ordinary Insurance 








Per Cent In- 
Per Cent In Force crease Ordinary 
Increase December 31 Insurance In 
1940 | Force Dec. 31, 
Production | 1940 Over 
Over 1938 1938 1940 | Dec. 31, 1938 
eae | eso 
o $ $ " 
12.06 628,116,378 | 660,557,932 5.16 
22.10 166,391,386 | 174,242,073 4.72 
3.83 399,333,703 | 403,652,878 1.08 
10.43 4,273.163,714 | 4,526,182,229 5.92 
2.17 660,896,981 679,237,051 2.78 
14.67 1,407,425,261 | 1.510,434,782 7.32 
17.73 254,302,977 | 272,909,103 7.32 
10.50 619,565,635 | 679,259,533 9.63 
5.58 639,905,866 | 728,652,590 13.87 
10.53 917,036,656 | 982,318,923 7.12 
40 189,559,718 | 197,500,444 4.19 
1.21 6,296,261,016 | 6.627,938,789 5.27 
14.99 1,688,576,917 | 1,814,810,572 7.48 
4.80 1,436,789,£43 | 1,516,013,363 5.93 
2.41 836,764,891 850.559.776 1.7? 
3.47 843,129,292 | 876,589,951 | 3.85 
.70 698,543,867 | 739,038,734 5.80 
8.10 413,761,871 435,110,836 | 5.16 
15.16 1,126,234,265 | 1,239,641,591 | 10.07 
1.57 3,157,549,631 | 3,272,446,599 | 3.64 
17.64 2,808,181,006 | 3,007,320,126 7.09 
2.76 1,658,162,614 | 1,732,781,919 4.50 
3.79 399,213,510 | 419,216,648 | 5.01 
13 2,283,791,626 | 2,360,910,278 | 3.38 
18.70 254,766,959 | 269,147,904 5.64 
6.08 763,550,274 | 763,122,752 06 
12.12 50,893,551 | 57,360.426 12.71 
2.21 295,703,172 | 311,445,972 5.32 
6.83 3,195,748,251 | 3,410,725.616 6.73 
12.12 115,509,942 | 125,800,279 8.9! 
9.20 13,662,828,533 | 13,884,297,086 1.62 
7.53 1,019,048,647 | 1,093,064,477 7.26 
3.63 211,550,851 211,749,452 09 
15.98 4,750,698,464 | 5,012,308,459 5.51 
11.15 829,017,604 800,600 3.11 
.30 591,991,530 | 627,762,311 | 6. 
21 6,764,410,843 | 7,007,010,907 | 3 
89 496,656,724 | 522,626,886 5 
10.78 452,755,735 | 482,673,628 | 6 
54 217,110,996 | 216,251,355 
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05 2,357,395,064 | 2,563,747,314 | 

15 273,891,003 | 287,656,223 

19 212,388,843 | 220,390,087 
18.91 1,035,241,347 | 1,118,952,671 

55 986,125,522 | 1,032,065,203| 10. 
12.50 627,597,669 | 661,826,302 5 
4.38 1,837,199,448 | 1,921,327,295, 4. 
14.14 115,711,679 | 119,589,659 3. 
1.37 76,031,542,227 | 79,429,455.206 | 4.47 
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= ordinary life insurance outstanding In 


S the United States exceeded $76 bil- TEN LEADING STATES 

TE ne pam Written lions. At the end of 1940 it had in- Increase in Ordinary Life Insurance pager 

and Paid-for 1938 to 1940 creased to well over $79 billions. This yagi to mene” a 

—. ae was an improvement of 4.47 per cent 2 Nevada 71 

3 Michigan Ly 4 Ordinary life insurance in force is 4) Maryland . 10:07 

(5) Ohio 15.98 more immediately sensitive to an 1m- ; Diettes of Cotamtla 9.83 

Hd ~~ 14:99 provement in business conditions than ue Yous. 8.78 

®) soya 2 by 4 is the amount of new ordinary life 9 indiana. 7.48 

10) Alabama 12.06 insurance written. With the easing 10) Connecticut and Delaware 7.32 


Data from the Life Insurance Year Book, 
of the pressure, lapses become less a Spectator publication. 


frequent. In fact, policyholders who 
are in debt on their policies seek to 


Data from the Life Insurance Year Book, 
a Spectator publication. 














life reduce or pay off their loans. This line life insurance companies held 
s of ing the last two years, all but two fact is poignantly illustrated on page premium notes’ and loans on policies 
and States showing increases in the vol- 138a of the current edition of the amounting to $3,389,000 000. At the 
ator ume outstanding. At the end of 1938, LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK. end of 1940, this amount had been 
ead as the -accompanying table shows, In 1938, three hundred and six old reduced to $3,091,000,000. 

prce 7 

dur- 


Phoenix Mutual’s 
Income Plan 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, one of two companies in 
the United States to pioneer a retire 
ment plan for salesmen, has now an- 
nounced new and broader lenefits 
— under its Renewal Income Stabilizing 





sry Plan. The original plan goes back to 
re In 1924 and the more liberal provisions, 
yy announced on the ninetieth anniver- 
38 6 Ssosary of the company, are the result 

of experience and research carried 
, on during the years since its incep 
tion 
- . 
Under the new schedule of benefits 

the average salesman cz ) ook 
: the average ilesmar can now look at 33 
forward to an increase of better than 
50 per cent in income at retirement 
over that provided under the old plan 
Those men now under contract will ' a - 
) . ah : A short word, but how significant when it means 
: receive the increased income just as 
f the new plan had been in effect that a family’s wage earner has decided to 
, rom the ‘om. ; per Bi lif oe = 
) Normal age of retirement, afte acquire iife insurance. 
twenty years’ service, continues to be 
: g ° However, any man who serves Remind your prospects of the cogent observa- 
] | the company twenty-five years has the : } ' ; - 
; S ptivilege of retiring at age 60 on ap- tion once made by Racine, immortal French 
. ; proximately two-thirds of the benefits poet 

at 65, o he g ‘tire ¢ ¢ , age : ° <) . 
4 J le m ty ret re at any age “A single word he wrote. “often 
] N etween 60 and 65 with a proportion- " 2 5 ’ ’ 
; i ately larger income. The plan is non- betrays a great design.” 
] contributory on the part of the sales- 
? men, and credits for retirement are , . . 

» . sete ‘ . 56 > re ; < J 

: 5 Wie the ceneel conten What could possibly be more important to any 
paid from age 45 on. Extra credits man than the protection of those nearest and 

are earned for quality business. ’ ' fae : . 
: dearest to him—his wife and children? 
3 o = 
1 T 
c eachers Insurance 
7 . . 
Appoints Greenough 

2 ; q i : - 

: Selection of William Croan Green The 
: ough as assistant to the president of Fil 
6 Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
8 Sociation of A : ' P 4 @. of America 
3 m of America has been an- mHuranre OMipany 
= nounced by Henry James, president of 





Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


the Association. 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTIOM) 


Legal Section 


HAT current conditions through- 

out the country, both from a 

standpoint of fiscal theories and 
from the view of existing business 
progress, are adding greatly to the 
legislative problems of life insurance 
operation was evident during the two 
days of sessions held by the legal sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention 
at Chicago this week. Meeting on 
Monday and Tuesday, prior to the 
main gathering of the ALC, the legal 
section, under the chairmanship of 
E. A. Roberts, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel for Minnesota Mutual 
Life at St. Paul, heard a number of 
prominent speakers review the status 
and results of litigation on important 
questions in both State and Federal 
jurisdictions. 


California Mix-up 


The complications brought about in 
California by the community property 
law there were ably outlined by H. 
Harold Leavey, associate counsel and 
assistant secretary of California- 
Western States Life at Sacramento. 
Mr. Leavey said that some life insur- 
ance policies are purchased by the 
assured before marriage and others 
thereafter and that further complica- 
tions ensue if there have been several 
marriages. So much litigation has re- 
sulted in California that the com- 
panies, in self-protection, have often 
been forced to ask the courts to de- 
termine to whom the policy proceeds 





A. G. PALMIE 
Assistant Secretary, Home State Life, 
New Chairman Industrial Section 
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rightfully belong for, should they pay 
the named beneticiary, they may later 
discover that under the California 
community property law a wife, di- 
vorced several years before the as- 
sured’s death and long after his sub- 
sequent marriage, may be able to 
establish claim to the _ insurance 
money. Even if individuals are in 
California only a short time (if they 
acquire a domicile there and the ap- 
plication for insurance is made and 
the policy delivered in California) 
property rights may attach within 
that state. 


Legislative Review 

A comprehensive review of the leg- 
islation during the past year was 
presented to the legal section by 
Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel 
of the ALC, who said that in Congress 
the important 
1941 Revenue Act, foreign fund con- 
trols, measures for the guarantee of 
life insurance reserves, proposed legis- 
lation covering the use of mails in the 
conduct of insurance business, laws 
to discontinue tax-exempt securities, 


measures were the 


price and rent control measures. 

Other topics which Mr. Kastner dis- 
cussed were proposed measures to 
give old-age assistance to life insur- 
ance agents and the unsuccessful 
efforts of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau to confiscate the cash surrender 
value of life insurance policies to en- 
force payment of delinquent Federal 
income taxes. 

Also appearing for the ALC before 
the legal section was Maurice E. Ben- 
son, attorney of the organization, who 
pointed out that of the cases appear- 
ing in the ALC legal bulletin during 
the past year, the life companies were 
successful in a little more than 52 per 
cent of the cases in which they were 
directly involved. 

Of tax cases decided by the Supreme 
Court, said Mr. Benson, the most im- 
portant were those wherein it was 
held that disability reserves main- 
tained by the companies were “re- 
serve funds required by law” within 
the meaning of the Federal Revenue 
Act so as to entitle the companies, in 
computing income taxes, to a deduc- 
tion of a specified percentage of the 
mean of such reserves. 

The interpretation of the incontest- 
able statute or clause, in relation to 
the age adjustment clause in policies, 
was summarized by Walter Schmitt. 
general counsel of the Ohio National 
Life at Cincinnati, who suggested that 
the reasonableness of the age adjust- 
ment clause is so well recognized that 


threatened legal disputes are discour- 
aged. On the provisions of the clause, 
Mr. Schmitt said that it generally 
provides that if the age of the as. 
sured has been’ understated, the 
amount of insurance to be paid when 
the policy becomes a claim shall be 
the sum that the premium paid would 
have purchased at the correct age, 
Some policies provide that if the age 
has been overstated the excess pre. 
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miums shail be returned, while others 
stipulate that additional insurance 
shall be paid on the basis of the total 
that the excess premiums would have 
purchased at the registered date of 
the policy at the assured’s correct age. 

An interesting suggestion was made 
by Ferre Watkins, general counsel for 
the bureau of liquidations of the 
Illinois insurance department. Mr. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Acency Vice-President, Guardian Life 
of America; Agency Section 
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Wide diversity of program subjects 
and the high standard of speaking 
talent lend distinction to thirty- 
sixth annual convention in Chicago 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Managing Editor of The Spectator 


ITH nearly 800 registered 

for the 36th annual meeting 

of the American Life Con- 
vention, the sessions got under way 
this week to the accompaniment of a 
train of ideas that stretched from the 
locomotive opposed to Government in- 
terference with private 
the caboose of what happens 
there is competitive bidding for out- 


business to 
when 


standing security issues. 

The various section meetings of the 
conclave, comprising the legal, finan- 
cial, and industrial divisions had 
their day over a period of more than 
48 hours and discussed problems and 
difficulties that now 
ance in the various departments rep- 


After the 


were over, 


face life insur- 
several section 
with 
and results as detailed elsewhere in 


resented. 
meetings programs 
these pages, the agency men of the 
companies swung into their own par- 
ticular orbit under the chairmanship 
of Frank F. Weidenborner, 
vice-president of the Guardian Life 
of America. 


agency 


Quality of Leadership 


Mr. Weidenborner stressed the fac 
tual approach to leadership as dis- 
from the back 
approach and said that 
should be tested in the light of sales 
The business of recruiting 
Charles H. 


tinguished slapping 


sales ideas 
results. 
agents was discussed by 
Heyl, director of agencies for the 
Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., who 
claimed that the word “recruit” was 
A misnomer since it implied mass pro 
duction methods in a business that 
cannot have mass produced salesmen, 
since salesmen are individuals, and 
particularly in the life insurance field 
must be individually trained and mo- 
tivated if they are to succeed. 

In addition the factual 
was dealt with by H. G 
agency superintendent for the Mutual 
Benefit Life, of Newark, when he in- 
engage in 


approach 
Kenagy. 


sisted that of those who 
life insurance selling as a career too 
many are doomed to mediocrity. Those 





who get beyond three years in the 
business have a good chance of sur- 
vival, he said, but the country is fac- 
ing the probability of a managed 
economy after the present war and 
there is a hint that low cost non- 
service life insurance by government 
agencies is on the horizon. It is, 
therefore, up to the agents of today 
to render such service that they will 
be indispensable in the world of to 
morrow. 

Supervision and motivation were 
extensively commented upon by Larry 
Morrison, director of research fo1 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, with the observation, among 
many others, that “We are constantly 
seeing different men achieve the same 
successful result by using wholly dif 
ferent methods of supervision and 
motivation.” 

Manifestly, current sessions of the 
American Life Convention will be the 
most diversified and the most largely 
attended which the organization has 
yet held. 





EMMETT F. CONNELY 
President, Investment Bankers Association, 
Addressed Financial Section 
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Legal Section 
(Concluded from page 11) 


Watkins, featured speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the legal section, 
discussed those cases in which the as- 
sured vanishes, is believed dead or 
remains for a time beyond reach and 
then subsequently reappears. _If the 
company, in the interim has paid a 
claim, difficulties naturally arise. Mr. 
Watkins suggested that the companies 
might include in their policies special 
refunding clauses which would cover 
such contingencies and permit them to 
make recovery of the money mistaken- 
ly. paid out. 


Unemployment Compensation 


A review of unemployment compen- 
sation in this country was given the 
legal section of the ALC by E. R. 
Morrison, general counsel for the 
National Fidelity Life at Kansas City, 
He averred that it would be the 
height of injustice to impose unem- 
ployment compensation taxes on life 
insurance companies as alleged em- 
ployers of agents (who are on com- 
mission basis). Mr. 
tinued that “In the second place, life 
insurance agents compensated on a 
commission basis are not subject to 
the hazard of involuntary employ- 
ment; and in the third place the bene- 
ficiaries (of unemployment compensa- 
tion) as employees are supposed to 
earn the right to unemployment bene- 
fits by rendering service to their em- 
the relationship of em- 


Morrison con- 


ployers in 
ployees.” 

Life insurance 
speaker, perform no such controlling 
service and any lack of work or com 
pensation which might exist in the 
case of a life insurance agent would 
be due to a general depression or lack 
of his own ability, illness or inca- 
pacitation—none of which is insur- 
able. 


agents, said the 


Recent Decisions 


Also appearing before the ALC 
legal section meeting was Frederick 
H. Nash, vice-president and general 
counsel for Columbian National Life 
at Boston, who summarized distraint 
actions under the Federal income tax 
law. Among the interesting cases he 
cited was that of the United States 
government vs. Massachusetts Mutual 
Life (38 F. Supp. 333). This was de- 
cided by the United States District 
Court in Massachusetts against the 
efforts of the Federal government to 
seize the cash values of life insur- 
ance policies to force the insured to 
pay sums allegedly due for Federal 
income taxes. 
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SECTION ELECTIONS 


Elections tor the various sections 
of the American Life Convention 
took place in Chicago early this 
week with ihe tollowing results: 
For the legal section, Joseph 
O'Meara, Jr., of the Western and 
Southern Lite, Cincinnati, becomes 
chairman, with Joseph P. Lorent- 
zen, general counsel for the Bank- 
ers Lite ot lowa, at Des Moines, as 
vice-chairman. 

For the industrial section, A. G. 
Palmie, assistant secretary and 
manager of the Industrial Depart- 
ment for the Home State Life, 
Oklahoma City, becomes chair- 
man, with Bascom Baynes, presi- 
dent of the Home Security Life, 
Durham, N. C., as vice-chairman. 

For the financial section, Grant 
Torrance, treasurer of the Business 
Men's Assurance Company, ot 
Kansas City, becomes chairman, 
with Ehney A. Camp, Jr., treasurer 
of the Liberty National Life, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., as vice-chairman, 
and Paul Fisher, treasurer of the 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, as 
secretary. 


Financial Section 


J tie fnancia move emanating from 








the financial section of the Ameri- 

can Life Convention, meeting in 
Chicago this week, was the recom- 
mendation (made to the main body) 
that a committee be appointed to 
undertake a comprehensive study of 
the mortgage loan experience of all 
Intent of the 


member companies. 





CHARLES B. ROBBINS 


Manager and General Counsel, 
American Life Convention 





study would be to provide guidance 
to portfolio officials handling both 
urban and country real estate. The 
suggestion came on the heels of a 
brilliant exposition of mortgage oper- 
ations which was made by Wm. B. F. 
Hall, second vice-president of the 
Lincoln National Life at Fort Wayne, 
in the course of which he pointed out 
the problems faced by the companies 
today in that field of investment. 
That the net addition to the total 
of mortgage loans held by the life 
companies is not sufficient to satisfy 
the companies themselves was the con- 
tention of Charles F. Nettleship, Jr., 
chairman of the financial section and 
secretary of the Colonial Life at Jer- 
sey City. Deep concern over the rate 
of return on investments was ex- 
pressed by Chairman Nettleship who 
averred that the present status of 
state, county and municipal 
gives the companies “little solace.” 
Public utility investments, however, 
have given a good account of them- 


bonds 


selves and now comprise about 25 per 
cent of life insurance portfolios. The 
speaker indicated that utilities in the 
next five years may increase their 
generating capacity nearly 50 per 
cent, necessitating new financing 
which may be open to life insurance. 
Competitive competition for good 
security offerings was decried by Mr. 
Nettleship with specific reference to 
instances in which entire offerings 
were absorbed by a few large compa- 
nies, leaving smaller companies with- 
out an opportunity. He said that “If 
it is going to be detrimental to most 
of us in life insurance investment 
work, it cannot but be inimical to the 
best interests of the millions of pol- 
icyholders whom we represent.” 


Public Utilities 

Practically every important angle 
of the investment field was examined 
by the financial section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention during nearly 
two days of sessions that ended 
Tuesday afternoon last. Dealing dé 
rectly with the difficulties experienced 
by the railroads, James H. Clarke, 
assistant vice-president of the Amefi 
can National Bank & Trust Company 
of Chicago, said that the current 
wage controversy of the roads was 
the main issue at present. A report 
of the fact-finding board will be @ 
the hands of President Frankl 
Roosevelt about November 1. Get 
eral public acceptance of the idea of 
a wage increase is “in the cards.” In 
conclusion, Mr. Clarke said that “The 
future of railroad securities seem 
to be tied in with the outcome of the 
current wage dispute.” 

Investors in the securities of ele 
tric utilities are primarily interested 
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jn receiving a continued flow of inter- 
est payments and in eventual return 
of principal. That was the contention 
of krank S. Vanderbrouk, executive 
vice-president of the Monarch Life of 
Springfield. He gave the highlights 
of public vs. private ownership of 
utilities and then commented that “It 
appears that the electric utility in- 
dustry may furnish a diminishing 
source of investment and it may be- 
come increasingly subject to public 
and municipal management and own- 
ership. However, it does not seem 
likely that these developments will im- 
pair the integrity of the existing debt 
so long as such debt represents prop- 
erties which are well located, soundly 
managed and adequately financed.” 


Public Relations 


The public relations elements which 
are open to investment officers who 
deal with the public, particularly in 
the realm of mortgages, were out- 
lined for the financial section in a 
paper by H. W. Foskett, assistant 
vice-president of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, Des Moines. In the absence of 
Mr. Foskett, his paper was read by 
J. Price Murphy of that company, 
and brought out the thought that 
mortgage officials of life insurance 
companies could be less stringent in 
their attitude toward mortgage bor- 
Even 
would be to drive a strong bargain, it 
might be better to “humanize” a little 
more for the sake of the public good 
will which would thus result. 

At the luncheon meeting of the 
ALC financial Emmett F. 
Connely, president of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, dis- 
cussed competitive bidding for secur- 


rowers. when good business 


section, 





DR. JAMES SHELBY THOMAS 


Educator and Economist, 
Alexandria, Va. 





F. W. HUBBELL 
President, Equitable Life of lowa 


+ 


ity issues and stressed the fact that 
this might not prove to be the best 
practice for life insurance companies. 
He, naturally, took the part of reg- 
ular banking interests as regards the 
admitted that 
‘ompetitive bidding might be expected 


whole question, but 


to continue in some instances while 


} 


the current financial picture remains 


n status quo. 


Outside Views 


On the program of the 
section were a number of speakers 


financial 


from outside the life insurance busi- 
ness. These included Albert  B. 
Brushaber of Wood, Struthers & 
Company, New York, who decried the 
existence of “one-man control” in the 
operation of any business and out- 
lined the disadvantages which result 
where such a situation obtains. 

The modernization of the railroad 
viewpoint in dealing with the general 
public was described by Col. E. J. W. 
Ragsdale, chief engineer of the Ed- 
ward Budd Manufacturing Company. 
Philadelphia. He cited the develop- 
ment of streamlined trains (which. 
incidentally, earn 30 per cent) as a 
revolution of the attitude of railroads 
toward the public and a new trend in 
the public relations thinking of the 
roads. Present conditions made it im- 
perative for all business to be open 
minded and operation 
from the standpoint of the effect upon 
the public. 

The problems which land invest- 


consider all 


ments offer were detailed bv Gordon 
Whitnall, member of the Urban Land 
Institute of Chicago, who said that 
lespite disintegration of urban prop- 
erties, rehabilitation would vroduce 
successful results and would enable 
investors to make recoveries in many 
instances. 

Developments in the use of plastics 








and the utilization of farm products 
for other than farm purposes were 
explained to the ALC tinancial sec- 
tion by Wheeler MzMillen, president 
of the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council, Columbus. His contention 
was that this growing use of farm 
products would have an_ eventual 
healthy effect upon the whole farm 
investment picture and would thus 
be of benefit to life insurance com- 
panies. 
Asset Valuation 

A brilliant summary of asset valua- 
tion as an index to security in the 
life insurance business was given to 
the financial section by Alfred N. 
Guertin, actuary of the New Jersey 
insurance department. Commenting 
first that the actuarial basis of life 
insurance was a prime reason for its 
stability during depression periods, 
Mr. Guertin said that “The need for 
large accumulations of assets in ex- 
cess of working capital in a life in- 
surance company arises almost en- 
tirely out of the actuarial basis of 
the business.” He continued with the 
statement that no study of financial 
condition of a company can be com- 
plete without consideration of the 
relation of valuation to income pro- 
duction. While arbitrary bases of 
valuation of both assets and liabilities 
must be recognized as necessary, full 
cognizance should be given to those 
fundamentals in any appraisal of 
company operations or in considering 
methods of valuing assets. 

Mr. Guertin commented that while 
New Jersey permits companies to in- 
vest in common stocks to a limited 
extent, no life company in that state 
has availed itself of the privilege to 
any substantial degree. 





WHEELER McMILLEN 
President, National Farm Chemurgic 
Council, Columbus, Ohio 
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With The Spectator 


Important Hearing 


At New York 


The joint legislative committee on 
revision of the New York Insurance 
law will hold public hearings in New 
York City (80 Centre Street) on Oct. 
20 and 21 regarding the following two 
important topics: 

(1) Shall trustees be permitted to 
invest in insurance company stocks? 

(2) Shall life insurance companies 
be permitted to invest in common 
stocks? 

It is anticipated that investment 
and banking representatives, as well 
as insurance men, will be present to 
express their views. 


Investment Bids 


Bring Repercussions 
During the fortnight, three life in- 
surance companies made a successful 
bid of 101.842 for a 2.67 per cent yield 
basis on $90,000,000 worth of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph thirty- 
five year 2% per cent cebentures 
against two large investment houses 
Morgan, Stanley & Company and 
Mellon Securities Corporation. The 
life companies were the Metropolitan 
Life, which got $50,000,000; New 
York Life, getting $15,000,000; and 
Mutual Life of New York, for $25,- 
000,000. The successful bidding of the 
life insurance companies caused some 
repercussions in investment 
from the competitive bidding angle. 
On the heels of the absorption by 
the life companies of the huge re- 
financing issue, Lewis W. Douglas, 
president of the Mutual Life of New 
York, told the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America that he ques- 
tioned the soundness of competitive 
bidding of this kind by life insurance 
companies as a permanent practice. 
However, President Douglas said: “I 
believe the insurance companies in 
question were entirely justified in sub- 
mitting a bid in this case for the pur- 
pose of testing the new competitive 
bidding procedure and pointing out 
both its merits and its defects. In fact, 
I think it was their dut, to cooperate; 
but I personally feel that the submis- 
sion of a bid in this instance does not 
mean that the company with which I 
am associated will necessarily follow 
this procedure as a regular policy. I 
personally have many doubts as to its 


circles 
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L.O.M.A. OFFICERS 


New officers of the Life Office 
Management Association, elected 
at its meeting last week at Cin- 
cinnati, are: Ralph W. Deeson, 
Liberty National Life of Birming- 
ham, and James B. Slimmon, 
Aetna Life of Hartford. Directors 
elected are: Carl E. Schneider, 
National Life of Vermont; William 
Brieby, Pacific Mutual of Los An- 
geles; Edmund Fitzgerald, North- 
western Mutual of Milwaukee, and 
James Scott, Guardian Life of 
America at New York. 








soundness and desirability as a con 
tinuing and permanent practice.” 
The Mutual Life president pointed 
out that investment banking syndi- 
cates are at a disadvantage in the cur- 
rent market situation because they bid 
for resale whereas the insurance com- 
panies bid for their own investment. 
However, he indicated clearly that 
when present conditions change and 
a “lender’s market” again appears, the 
investment banker’s function will once 
more assume its usual importance. 


PROMOTED BY PROVIDENT 


Above is a picture of DeLong H. Mona- 
han who has just been elected financial sec- 
retary of Provident Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, Philadelphia. A graduate of 


Dartmouth, he joined the Provident in 1932 
and was made assistant treasurer in 1934. 








Will Rogers, Jr., 
Gets Large Policy 

Will Rogers, Jr., son of the late 
noted actor and columnist has just 
added to his life insurance by taking 
out a $25,000 policy with the North 
American Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago. Agent in this particular case 
was R. M. Feely of New Jersey. 

At the present writing the exact 
amount of the life insurance owned 
by Will Rogers, Jr., is not available, 
but he is understood to have a con- 
siderable estate of life insurance in 
his possession. 


Massachusetis Committee 
For Defense Savings 

A program to enlist the active sup- 
port of all insurance executives and 
employees in Massachusetts in the de- 
fense savings bond plan has been in- 
augurated with appointment of the 
insurance division of the Massachu- 
setts Defense Savings Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Charles J. 
Diman, vice-president and secretary 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Boston. 

The insurance division, Mr. Diman 
said, will endeavor to install a volun- 
tary payroll allotment plan for the 
systematic purchase of defense sav- 
ings bonds in every home office and 
agency in Massachusetts to give all 
employees an opportunity to support 
the government’s defense efforts. 

At a meeting of the Insurance Di- 
vision at the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Daniel J. Doherty, Massachv- 
setts Defense Savings Administrator, 
said the Treasury Department sup- 
ported a payroll allotment plan be- 
cause it provided an opportunity for 
employees to purchase bonds without 
undue hardship. 

Other members of the committee 
are: Robert A. Sullivan, Hinckley & 
Woods, vice-chairman, Insurance Di- 
vision; Raymond C. Baker, executive 
vice-president, Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of New England; 
George W. Berry, 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Co.: Robert Goodale, New England 
manager, The Preferred Accident In- 
surance Co. of New York; William 
A. Hebert, vice-president, Springfield 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co.; Charles 
E. Hodges, Jr., president, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co.; May- 
nard E. Keiser, president, Massacht- 
setts Association of Life Underwrit 
ers: Carl C. Mullen, vice-president 
The Columbian National Life Insut 
ance Co.; and Harold T. Young, supe 
intendent of personnel, Employees 
Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
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Bankers Life Sells 


Many lowa Farms 


More than 87 per cent of all Iowa 
farms acquired by the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines through fore- 
closure have been disposed of by that 
company, according to G. W. Fowler, 
vice-president and treasurer. 

Since Jan. 1 of this year, the 
Bankers Life has sold 99 Iowa farms, 
aggregating 18,502 acres at a sales 
price of $1,226,651, Mr. Fowler said. 

In addition, the Bankers Life has 
pending the sale of 35 other Iowa 
farms totaling 8479 acres on which 
earnest payments have been made, 
but where actual transfer of the prop- 
erty has not been completed. 


John M. Fraser Heads 
National Defense Effort 


Beatrice Jones, president of the 
Life Underwriters of the City of 
New York, Inc., has announced the 
appointment of John M. Fraser, gen- 
eral agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, as head of a committee to pro- 
mote the sale of defense bonds and 
stamps. 

Mr. Fraser gave a luncheon this 
week at the Hotel Pennsylvania to 
some of his associates on the com- 
mittee. He said the efforts of the 
life underwriters would be directed 
toward setting up salary allotment 
plans in the larger corporations and 
that the names to be contacted would 
be furnished by the National De- 
fense Bond Committee. Many life 
underwriters have 
teered their services in the sale of 
bonds and stamps and everyone will 


already  volun- 


be asked to participate in the activity 
by giving up at least one day’s time 
a month. 

= - 
Women’s League 
Meets Oct. 14. 


The League of Life Insurance Wo- 
men will hold its opening meeting of 
the 1941 season on October 14, at 4:15 
P. M. at the Women’s National Re- 
publican Club, 3 West 5lst Street, 
New York City. The League will be 
addressed by Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth 
of Bloomfield, N. J. Dr. Gilbreth is a 
member of the Faculty of the Newark 
College of Engineering, the only wo- 
man engineering professor in the 
country, and is also active as head of 
the firm Gilbreth, Inc., consulting en- 
gineers, Her subject will be “‘Prob- 
lems that Challenge Women Today.” 

Miss Beatrice Jones, first woman 
President of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York, 
will be guest of honor. 





— hyphen sw ith— 


“Sometimes | think | may have oversold Old Mac. 


He left so much 


insurance that all the boys are trying to marry his widow for her money.” 


Status of 


Pathfinder Life 
Harry V. 
of the Standard Life Insurance Com- 


Wade, general manager 


pany of Indianapolis, in commenting 
on the Pathfinder Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Grand Island, Neb., having 
been turned over to the insurance de- 
partment of the State of Nebraska, 
stated that his company had made a 
proposal to reinsure the Pathfinder 
organization. 

However, the directors of the Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company, the In- 


surance Commissioner of Indiana and 
the Attorney General of that state, 
had agreed that such a_ proposal 
should fully protect the Standard Life 
Insurance Company should the re- 
serves back of the Pathfinder Life 
policies and certificates become im- 
paired, and that the proposals sub- 
mitted incorporated such features. 
Mr. Wade stated that if a new pro- 
posal having such provisions were 
acceptable to the Nebraska Depart- 
ment, he believed the Standard Life 
would still be interested in the rein- 
surance of the Pathfinder business. 








INTERNATIONAL CLAIM ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES 


At the recent meeting of the International Claim Association in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, Godfrey M. Day, assistant manager of the claim department for the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, was made president. His picture 
appears on the Out in Front Page of this issue. 

Mr. Day was born in Hartford and was graduated from Choate School there in 
1917, subsequently serving with the American Army in France. Upon his return to this 
country he attended Yale University for a time and then joined the American Tube 


& Stamping Company. 


He went with the Connecticut General in 1923 and was ap- 


pointed assistant manager-of the claim division in 1925. He is active in civic and 
political circles in West Hartford as a member of the Town Council since 1933 and 
president since 1935. He is on the board of the Family Service Society and is chair- 
man of the parents’ council for the Kingswood School as well as being one of its 
trustees. He was chairman of the entertainment committee of the International Claim 
Association in 1932; was chairman of the program committee in 1939; and has been 
chairman of the executive committee during 1940. The Association members handle 
many types of claims in addition to life insurance claims. 

Other officers elected at the Atlantic City meeting of the I.C.A. were as follows. 
W. C. Butterfield, National Casualty Company, Detroit, vice-president; Louis L. Graham 
Business Men's Assurance Company, Kansas City, Mo., secretary; F. LeRoy Templeman 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, Md., treasurer; Willard E. Hein, State Mutua 
Life Assurance Company, Worcester, Mass., chairman, executive committee. 
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Life Advertisers 


At Boston 
(Concluded from page 7) 


of the companies to which he wrote 
for expressions of opinion, Mr. Norris 
found 80 per cent in the process of 
changing the tone of enclosures in 
such manner as to “warm up” to the 
public. 

Frank R. Amthor, superintendent 
of agents’ training for the Equitable 
Life of New York, stressed the need 
for policies to safeguard specific needs 
and objectives and said that the uni- 
versal craving for security can be sat- 
isfied through the use of settlement 
options. He discussed the different 
phases of settlement options, described 
his own company’s training plan for 
agents, and stated that the agent must 
be trained to (1) analyze situations, 
(2) recognize what proportion of pres- 
ent income can be used for future 
needs, (3) understand benefits afford- 
ed by optional modes of settlement, 
(4) recognize specific application of 
benefits to particular situations. 


Final Sessions 


On the final day of the Boston con- 
vention, in addition to the remarks of 
M. Albert Linton, the gathering heard 
a symposium on the use of direct mail 
at which the lead speaker was Seneca 
M. Gamble, agency assistant for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life of Spring- 
field. Mr. Gamble pointed out that 
one of the reasons why agents some- 
times grow discouraged with the use 
of direct mail is because they expect 
direct mail to work immediately, and 
that is not possible. Also, he said, 
often the best salesmen are poor detail 
men and may not use direct mail in- 
tensively enough nor to the best ad- 
vantage. The general agent and the 
home office share the responsibility 
for the proper use of direct mail and 
for the merchandising of promotion 
plans and the success of any program 
depends upon their joint belief in its 
efficacy and their willingness to push 
it. 

Aiding Mr. Gamble in the sympo- 
sium on the use of direct mail were 
A. Scott Anderson, manager of sales 
promotion for the Equitable Life of 
Iowa; B. N. Mills, secretary for the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines; L. J. 
Evans, assistant director of agencies 
for Northwestern Mutual of Milwau- 
kee; A. F. Randolph, sales promotion 
department of Penn Mutual, Philadel- 
phia; R. C. Berger, editor of publica- 
tions for Connecticut Mutual, Hart- 
ford; and M. S. Crockford, sales pro- 
motion manager for Excelsior Life, 
Toronto. 

In addition to the new officers of 
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the LAA as given in these pages, the 
following were elected to the execu- 
tive committee: V. I. Cowie, adver- 
tising manager, Great-West Life, 
Winnipeg; Russell B. Reynolds, secre- 
tary, American Mutual Life, Des 
Moines; M. F. Brown, agency assis- 
tant, Occidental Life of Raleigh; 
Lewis B. Hendershot, manager of 
agencies, Berkshire Life, Pittsfield; C. 
Sumner Davis, editor of publications, 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, and 
Carleton C. Loeble, assistant to the 
president, Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund, Philadelphia. 


a 2 
Institute Campaign 
To Begin Oct. 20 

A new advertising campaign de- 

signed to build a friendly attitude 
toward life insurance, following an 
entirely new pattern, will be started 
October 20 by the Institute of Life 
Insurance in 265 daily newspapers in 
166 cities. Ads in this fall campaign 
will be run every other week for the 
balance of the year. The space used 
will be about 50 per cent larger than 
in the last campaign and display type 
ads will replace the column type 
which was previously used. 

+ ™ 


Midland Mutual Gains 


New paid-for business of the Mid 
land Mutual Life of Columbus, Ohio, 
for the first nine months of 1941 was 
10 per cent ahead of the same period 
last year. The gain in insurance in 
force between Jan. 1 and Sept. 30 was 
almost 16 per cent. 

On Sept. 10, Midland Mutual held 
a Bank Day, each agent receiving a 
coin bank. On that day over 200 ap 
plications were written for $550,000 of 
new life insurance, the policies aver- 
aging $2,711. Lester W. Oliver of 
Clinton N. J., led the company in 
applications in this drive with LeRoy 
B. Breneman of Lancaster, Pa., next 
in line. Five agencies received at 
least one application from 
agent. 


every 
= 2.8 


Prudential Luncheon 


More than five hundred citizens of 
New Jersey and the metropolitan dis- 
trict, distinguished in the _ profes- 
sional. church, educational, business 
and political fields, will attend the 
66th anniversary luncheon of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America, scheduled Oct. 14. Franklin 
D’Olier, president of the company, 
will receive the guests and among 
those present will be the other ex- 
ecutives of the company and several 
of its directors. 


Canadians Preparing 
For Agency Officers 


Several committees consisting of 
officials of Canadian life insurance 
companies and insurance organiza. 
tions have been set up to assist in 
handling arrangements for the forth. 
coming Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and Association of Life 
Agency Officers’ Annual Meeting at 
the Royal York Hotel in Toronto on 
Nov. 3, 4 and 5. Since this is the first 
time the Agency Officers’ annual 
meeting will be held in Canada, the 
Canadian companies are doing every- 
thing possible to make the meeting an 
outstanding affair. 

A number of activities and enter- 
tainments are being planned by the 
general committee, chairmanned by 
C. D. Devlin, assistant general mana- 
ger, Confederation Life. 

The reception committee is headed 
by W. S. Penny, director of agencies, 
Sun Life, and W. Carlisle, superin- 
tendent of agencies, Mutual Life, as 
joint chairmen. Those planning to at- 
tend this year’s meeting have been 
invited to bring guests and it is 
expected that there will be a large 
contingent of wives at Toronto. 
R. Leighton Foster is in charge of 
the committee arranging for ladies’ 
entertainment. 

Monday morning, Nov. 3, will be 
devoted to committee meetings and 
the formal program will start with a 
buffet luncheon on Monday, when 
wives are invited to join their hus- 
bands as guests of the Canadian mem- 
ber companies. Entertainment at this 
affair as well as at the annual meet- 
ing banquet on Wednesday evening 
will be in charge of the entertainment 
committee, which is headed by R. G. 
McDonald, superintendent, Canada 
Life. With the program for the meet- 
ing well under way, it is expected 
that upwards of 400 men and women 
will attend the agency sessions at 
Toronto. 


Elected to Civie Post 

William J. Sieger, vice president 
and superintendent of agencies of the 
Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company of Montclair, N. J., has 
been elected vice president and a di- 
rector in the Chamber of Commerce 
of Greater Montclair. 


Extends Record Gains 
The State Mutual Life’s gain ™ 
September paid business, which is Te 
flected in its gain for the first nine 
months, now gives it a grand total of 
19 monthly increases in the last 20 
months. 
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Commissioners’ Committee 
Makes Recommendations 


A number of specific and important 
recommendations are made in the re- 
port made to the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners by a spe- 
cial committee to study non-forfeiture 
benefits and related matters. The 
committee has also submitted model 
legislation covering “Standard policy 
non-forfeiture law”; outlining “Stand- 
ard surrender dividend law”; and giv- 
ing precise phraseology for a “Stand- 
ard policy valuation law.” 

The report, which is a voluminous 
document, embodies many suggestions 
of a far-reaching nature. The com- 
mittee advances a plan for the calcu- 
lation of non-forfeiture benefits in life 
insurance policies which has the fol- 
lowing characteristics: (1) The bases 
of non-forfeiture benefits shall be 
such as to recognize the nature of re- 
cent mortality and interest experience 
and the incidence of expense in the 
conduct of the life insurance busi- 
ness; (2) The basis of such benefits 
will be such as will eliminate the arti- 
ficial connection betwen the determi- 
nation of policyholders’ equities and 
the calculation of the reserve liability 
of a company. Provision is made for 
the use of the dividend 
principle as a method of promoting 
equity. 

Included in the report is the Com- 
missioners 1941 Standard Ordinary 
Mortality Table, constructed by the 
committee on the basis of recent mor- 
tality experience, which is designed to 
supersede tables in insurance 
calculations such as the American 
Experience table of mortality now in 
almost universal use. The effect of 
these proposals should be to require 
the use of modern tables of mortality 


surrender 


older 


and conservative interest rates in cal- 
culations involving policy benefits and 
to encourage the use of such bases for 
the establishment of 
bases. 


policy reserve 


Stanley Dale Joins 
Noted Actuaries 


Stanley Dale, formerly assistant ac- 
tuary of the Old Line Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee, is now asso- 
ciated with the actuarial firm of 
Haight, Davis and Haight, Inc., and 
will work out of their Omaha office, 
which is under the personal manage- 
ment of Arthur M. Haight. 

Mr. Dale received his degree of 


Master of Science in Actuarial Math- 
ematics at the University of Michigan 
in 1935 and entered the service of the 
Old Line Life Insurance Company in 
December, 1936. 








FRATERNALS ELECT 


The National Fraternal Con- 
gress at its annual meeting last 
September 24 elected as president 
for the forthcoming year Thomas 
R. Heaney of the Catholic Order 
of Lutherans. Norton J. Williams 
of the Equitable Reserve Associa- 
tion was named vice-president. 








Mansfield Freeman 
Back from Orient 


Mansfield Freeman, president of 
The United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, returned to New York recently 
after an eight-month tour of the com- 
pany’s Far Eastern territory, during 
which he visited China, Hong Kong, 
The Philippines and Hawaii. Friends 
and company officials tendered him a 
reception at the home office which 
attended by leading executives 
from many companies. 

He reports that defense activities 
in the Philippines and Hawaii have 
brought about a business boom in 
these territories. Wake and 
Midway Islands, he says, are becoming 
veritable Grand Central Terminals 
with Clipper planes and ships pouring 
strengthen 


was 


Guam, 


in men and material to 
these island defense outposts. 

As for his company’s operations in 
China, Mr. Freeman stated that the 
United States Life was one of a 
number of American and British com- 
panies writing life insurance there 
and, despite adverse conditions, the 
United States Life continues to do 
Chinese and foreign business in 
Shanghai and Hong Kong. 





Mansfield Freeman 


Important Elections at 
Kansas City Life 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
Judge Ray B. Lucas (recently insur- 
superintendent of Missouri) 
made general counsel of the 
organization. He succeeds F. W. Mc- 
Allister who is retiring. 

At the same meeting, held Oct. 2, 


ance 


was 


Daniel Boone and Walter J. Bales 
were named vice-presidents of the 
Kansas City Life. J. A. Budinger 


was placed on the executive committee 
to take the post there vacated by the 
retirement of Mr. McAllister and 
Vice-President Boone goes on the 
board of directors in place of Mr. Mc- 
Allister. 
as 7 

Cooperation Wins 


For L.O.M.A. 


Life insurance policyholders and 
companies have shared in the benefits 
of cooperative management and re- 
search during the past 18 years; over 
700 men and women having con- 
tributed liberally of their time and 
talents to the promotion of our ob- 
jective of improving life office man- 
agement, said Frank L. Rowland, ex- 
ecutive secretary, in his report at the 
annual meeting of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association at Cincinnati, 
last week. 

“Our companies have benefited, our 
policyholders have shared in the re- 
sults of our efforts and we have given 
American business an example of the 
possibilities of voluntary collective 
cooperation,” said Mr. Rowland. 


Twenty-six Year Record 


One of the most interesting an- 
nouncements made at the meeting was 
the completion of a topical index to 
all the publications of this association 
covering the years 1924 to 1941. No 
other association has ever attempted 
to index its material in the complete 
manner reflected in this publication. 
The material has been classified by 
the contents, rather than according to 
the heading alone of each paper, so 
that all of the material of this or- 
ganization is in much more usable 
form than has been available thus far. 
The index required intensive study 
and analysis of 28 volumes and 29 
special reports, in addition to bulletins 
and other material. 

Portfolios of forms and suggested 
routines were compiled and made 
available in the last year, 75 com- 
panies having called for the use of 
some or all of this material since its 
completion. 
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Sales Aid From National 
Magazine 


College education insurance is the 
subject of a feature article in the Oc- 
tober issue of American Home which 
appeared last week, going into two 
million American homes. 

“Picking the College Is Not Enough” 
is the title of the article, which points 
to the need for guaranteeing the funds 
for the boy’s or girl’s eventual higher 
education. The effective use of life 
insurance for this is described for the 
parents of future college students or 
would-be-students. 

The article emphasizes the fact that 
every eighth boy or girl will lose his 
or her father before reaching college 
age, so that many thousands now plan- 
ning on college, perhaps some par- 
ticular college, will not be able to fulfill 
that ambition, unless provided with 
some such guarantee as life insurance 
will provide. 

In its introductory remarks the 
magazine said, “We want you to know 
how the insurance picture is changing 
and broadening; to think over what 
we said last month about insuring 
not only your house but also the mort- 
gage it carries, if any; and then to 





VOW IN OUR /Ath YEAR 


milestone at 
which we are grateful for 
the steadfast confidence and 
good will that mark day-by- 
day relations between policy- 
holders, field force and home 
office staff. 

An anniversary 
in which we are striving to 
be worthy of continued lead- 
ership as one of America’s 
oldest and strongest life 
insurance companies. 








EQUITABLE 
LIFE of l1OWA 
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-Prospecting 


go a little further and ask yourself 
whether the security of your boy or 
girl isn’t also worth a policy and some 
premiums.” Editorial comment is add- 
ed, “Every seventh boy or girl of col- 
lege age will enroll in some hall of 
learning this fall. But how many will 
be kept away by finances—because 
no one knew how life insurance can 
be used to buy an education.” The 
contribution of life insurance to na- 
tional defense is also emphasized in 
the article—which, incidentally, life 
agents should be able to use to good 
advantage in their prospecting for ed- 
ucational insurance sales. 





Building Clientele Through 
Group Sales 


The potentialities in individual writ- 
ings which a group case opens up 
for the alert life insurance agent 
were discussed by Paul F. Clark, 
vice president of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, speaking before the 
recent convention of general agency 
leaders at Chicago. 

“The biggest thing in writing 
group need not be the commissions 
on that particular case, but what is 
derived from the potential business 
that can accrue from the placing of 
the group certificates,” emphasized 
Mr. Clark. “For what happens when 
a group is written? The applica- 
tion cards give the names of the 
employees, date of birth, occupation 
and name of beneficiary. Everyone 
who signs up for the insurance from 
the top executive down is included, 
which means most of the employees. 
You know they have jobs, where 
they are working, and you can prob- 
ably find out about what they are 
earning.” 

Mr. Clark pointed out that nearly 
40 per cent of the employees in in- 
sured groups have no individual life 
insurance at all and about 25 per 
cent have less than $500 individual 
insurance. 

“When we realize,” said Mr. Clark. 
“that in industry today less than one 
person out of five carries more than 
$1,000 life insurance, it becomes ap- 
parent that there is a real need for 
more protection. After all, group 
insurance does not take the place of 
individual insurance. It is common 
knowledge that the average employee 
needs more life insurance than he 
can get under a group insurance 
plan, but you will have to follow 
up your group policyholders. 


Avoid All Debatable 
Subjects 


“The underwriter of today is under 
constant temptation to be diverted 
from his main objective through dis- 
cussion of the foreign situation, the 
problems of national defense, and the 
arguments of isolationism vs. inter- 
ventionism, but the successful under- 
writer will reach his goal only if he 
sticks to his major job—that of sell- 
ing life insurance.” This is the opinion 
of Irvin Bendiner, well-known Phila- 
delphia attorney and underwriter, as 
revealed in his address to the mem- 
bers of the Provident Mutual Round 
Table, which met at Mackinac Island, 
Mich., recently. 

“Keep away from a discussion of 
debatable subjects as best you can,” 
advised Mr. Bendiner, “because after 
all you are not in a position to have 
possession of all the necessary facts. 
When you do not have the facts, you 
can gain nothing by argument. By 








*120% Increase in 
P 
| Insurance in Force 
° 
| in 7 years....- 
| This record speaks for itself as evi- 
| dence of the “esprit de corps” that 
| exists throughout our agency force 
and company. It also offers evidence 
of the unusual agency opportunities 
| that have been opened up during re- 
| cent years by the present forward 
looking management 
We invite inquiries from alert in- 
surance men who appreciate the pos- 
sibilities that lie in the development 
of combined Life and A&H sales. 


Por 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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swerving from the main path of your 
job—that of selling life insurance 
you can do yourself and your future 





immeasurable harm. 

“There are some things, such as 
governmental policies in regard to 
taxation, in which the agent may 
exert some influence, both through his 
legislators and through his policy- 
holders, but here, too, he must never 
allow these things to swerve him from 
his real objectives,” Mr. Bendiner 


said. 


Equitable Man Shows How 
Defense Program Helps 


“Literally millions of people have 
become new prospects for life insur- 
ance within the last twelve months.” 
And those millions were put into 
seven classes and discussed by Helen 
Summy, agent of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society at St. Joseph, Mo., 
for the benefit of the Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table at 
Cincinnati last week. 

Those millions of new prospects 
come, of course, from the industrial 
boom—or improvement, if you don’t 
like “boom”—resulting from the na- 
tional defense efforts. Not only are 
many more people employed, but wage 
scales are going up, and “for the 
future welfare of this country, it is 
highly important that the life un- 
derwriter shall divert a substantial 
amount of this newly acquired income 
into life insurance protection and sav- 
ings plans.” The seven classes of 
prospects are: 

1. Wage Earners. These may be 
reached (a) by soliciting the individ- 
ual employee at his or her home; (b) 
by salary savings or salary deduction 
plans; (3) by employee benefit plans 
either through group pensions or pen- 
sion trusts, this being a particularly 
popular field. 

2. Women. Especially among nurses, 
secretaries, stenographers and women 
taking men’s places in defense work. 

3. Salaried Men (Ages, 28 to 40). 
Probably most profitable for solicita- 
tion by Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table members. 
ary and greatest need for insurance. 

4. Key Men. Defense program is 
increasing importance of key men, 
Whose values should be covered by 
business insurance. 

5. Merchants and Professional Men. 
Defense program is already spreading 


Combines good sal- 





Sland Selling - 


money among merchants and profes- 
sional men, who are experiencing bet- 
ter business and better collections. 

6. Men and Women of Means. Ad- 
ditional tax burden augments impor- 
tance of insurance for people of 
wealth. 

7. High-Salaried Men. Still impor- 
tant that they should have enough 
insurance to make up for the shrink- 
age in their estates from taxation. 
But income taxes make it increasingly 
hard for them to pay the premiums. 


2 * 
Estate Conservation Now 
Doubly Important 


Speaking at a conference on busi- 
ness insurance before agents of the 
New England Mutual Life, Merle 
G. Summers, general agent in Bos- 
ton, stressed the importance to the 
underwriter of mastering the philos 
ophy underlying business manage- 
ment, and developing the background 
and ability to discover all pertinent 
facts about the particular business 






The attitude 


and its important men. 
which the underwriter must not only 
familiarize himself with, but be able 
to impart persuasively, he said, is 
that the future of every business 
enterprise is bound to be uncertain. 

The prospect must be brought to 
realize, if he does not already, that 
the future of his business is like a 
roller-coaster, and it is of vital im- 
portance to his family and himself 
that he take all possible measures 
to assure his being able to get his 
estate out at the top of the course. 
This is a_ pessimistic outlook, he 
stated, but a very essential one. 

Mr. Summers also counseled his 
hearers not to fear going before 
boards of directors with properly- 
prepared presentations, provided the 
underwriter has acquired the neces- 
sary facts about the business in ques- 
tion and is able to offer authoritative 
advice. 

E. Lester Goodrich, of the Sum- 
mers Agency, spoke to the meeting 
of the great value of making an in- 
ventory of the prospect’s estate, on 
the basis of probable government 
valuation for estate and income 
taxes. Frequently, he said, this is 
a compelling way to show clearly 
how vulnerable even large and fairly 
liquid estates may be. 





urer of the year. 


crops. 





Collect From the Treasurer 


c- POET has described October as ‘‘the treas- 
And such it most truly is for 


those who reap this fortunate nation’s abundant 


This happy conceit of the verse-maker brings to 
mind the thought that any and every month can 
be October for the life underwriter who does what 


he ought to do and keeps everlastingly at it. 


WEIS COMPANY of 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 





VIRGINIA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
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Fipetity Mutua Lire Ins. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cash Dividends—-Scale Effective July 1, 1941 
Ordinary Life $1,000 Insurance 
Policy Age at Issue 
Year 20 22 25 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 
Premium $17.79 $18.58 $19.89 $21.47 $22.07 $22.66 $23.31 $24.00 $24.69 $25.46 
1 3.24 3.28 3.37 3.47 3.51 3.55 3.60 3.65 3.70 3.75 
2 3.33 3.38 3.46 3.58 3.62 3.66 3.71 3.76 3.82 3.88 
3 3.41 3.47 3.57 3.69 3.74 3.79 3.85 3.91 3.97 4.03 
4 3.50 3.56 3.67 3.80 3.85 3.90 3.96 4.02 4.09 4.16 
5 3.58 3.64 3.76 3.91 3.97 4.03 4.10 4.17 4.24 4.31 
6 3.67 3.75 3.87 4.03 4.09 4.15 4.22 4.29 4.37 4.46 
7 3.76 3.84 3.90 4.15 4.22 4.29 4.36 4.44 4.52 4.61 
8 3.85 3.93 4.08 4.27 4.34 4.42 4.50 4.58 4.67 4.76 
9 3.95 4.03 4.19 4.4 4.48 4.56 4.64 4.72 4.81 4.90 
10 4.04 4.14 4.31 4.53 4.61 4.69 4.77 4.86 4.95 5.05 
15 4.55 4.69 4.91 5.16 5.26 5.38 5.51 5.64 5.78 5.92 
20 5.10 5.26 5.53 5.91 6.04 6.18 6.31 6.44 6.58 6.72 
Policy Age at Issue 
Year 35 36 37 38 39 40 45 5 55 60 
Premium $26.24 $27.08 $27.97 $28.90 $29.89 $30.93 $37.23 $45.82 $57.38 $73.43 
1 3.80 3.86 3.92 3.99 4.06 4.14 4.59 5.27 6.C; 7.02 
2 3.95 4.02 4.09 4.16 4.23 4.31 4.83 5.52 6.32 7.39 
3 4.10 4.17 4.24 4.31 4.39 4.48 5.05 5.78 6.63 7.76 
4 4.23 4.30 4.38 4.47 4.56 4.66 5.29 6.04 6.94 8.11 
5 4.39 4.47 4.55 4.64 4.74 4.85 5.54 6.29 7.25 8.46 
6 4.55 4.64 4.73 4.82 4.92 5.03 5.74 6.55 7.56 8.83 
7 4.70 4.79 4.89 5.00 5.11 5.23 5.95 6.80 7.85 9.19 
8 4.86 4.96 5.07 5.18 5.30 5.42 6.17 7.07 8.15 9.54 
9 5.00 5.11 5.23 5.36 5.50 5.64 6.38 7.33 8.43 9.88 
10 5.16 5.28 5.42 5.56 5.70 5.85 6.59 7.58 8.72 10.21 
15 6.06 6.20 6.34 6.48 6.62 6.76 7.68 8.80 10.12 12.06 
20 6.86 7.01 7.17 7.34 7.52 7.71 8.71 9.97 11.62 13.87 











Northwestern National 


War-Risk Clause 


Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis has adopted a new avia- 
tion and war risk exclusion rider 
which will be included in all policies 
beginning Oct. 6, applied for by men 
now members of or who contemplate 
enlistment in the armed forces, 
R.O.T.C. students, and others between 
ages 18 and 28 except those in classes 
III or IV under the Selective Service 
Act. 

Under the new rider, the company’s 
liability is limited to the amount of 
premiums paid if death occurs within 
10 years: 

1. From any cause while serving 
outside of the states of the United 
States and the District of Columbia in 
the naval, military, or air force of 
any nation engaged in war, declared 
or undeclared, or within six months 
after termination of such service if 
death results from any wounds, in- 
juries or disease suffered or com- 
mencing while in such service; or 

2. As a result of war or any act in- 
cident thereto, while serving inside 
the states of the United States and 
the District of Columbia, in the naval, 
military or air force of any nation en- 
gaged in war, declared or undeclared, 
or within six months after termina- 
tion of such service; or 

3. As a in or 


result of service 


about, or travel or flight in, any spe- 
cies of aircraft (except as a result of 
riding as a fare-paying passenger of 
a commercial air line flying on a reg- 
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ularly scheduled route between defi- 
nitely established airports) whether 
in time of peace or war, whether 
within or without the United States, 
and whether or not in naval, military 
or air force service. 

The rider expires 10 years from 
date of issuance, thus automatically 
lifting all restrictions on payment of 
the death benefit at the end of that 
time. 

“In view of the present trend of na- 
tional affairs, sound underwriting 
dictates that some form of war clause 
be made effective at this time,” Presi- 
dent O. J. Arnold declared in com- 
menting on the company’s action. 
“NwNL’s clause has ben made as lib- 
eral as good practice permits. It has 
always been my view that life poli- 
cies should be kept as free as possible 
from restrictive clauses; that is why 
the company’s new aviation and war 
risk exclusion rider automatically be- 
comes non-effective after 10 years.” 

Last February the company 
posed limitations on the amount of in- 
surance it would issue without a war 
clause on members of the armed 
forces of the United States, members 
of the National Guard, Reserve Offi- 
cers and men registered for Selective 
Service. On certain classifications it 
would issue no insurance without a 
war clause. Where insurance was is- 
sued the amounts, including insurance 
previously issued, ranged from $2,500 
to $5,000. Use of the new rider super- 
sedes this practice. The new rider ap- 
plies to those aged 18 to 28 in classes 
I and II under the Selective Service 
Act. 


im- 


Several forms of the new aviation 
and war risk rider have 
been prepared with slight differences 
made necessary because of various 
state departmental rulings. 

m - 
Prudential Insurance Co. 
Adopts New Annuity Rates 


An increase in the for An- 
nuity contracts has been announced 
by the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America effective October 1, 
1941, 
Valentine 


exclusion 


rate 


In making the announcement, 
Howell, vice-president 
and actuary, stated, “Continuation of 
the very low yields on new invest- 
ments suitable for the funds of a life 
made neces- 
sary an increase in the rates for An- 
nuity contracts.” 

“On the basis of the new rates, the 


insurance company has 


rate of return on the purchase price 
is quite small at the ages, 
and in order to avoid misunderstand- 


younger 


ings, annuities at the new rates will 
not be issued at male ages under 35 
or at female ages under 40. 

The new rates are as follows: 


LIF= ANNUITY 


Ace Last Price of Annuity 
Birthday 
$100 $50 Semi- 
Male Female Annually Annutlly 
35 40 $2.71% $2.740 
40 45 2.484 2,511 
45 50 2,246 2,273 
59 55 2,992 2,029 
55 60 1,755 1,783 
60 65 1,512 1,539 
65 70 1,277 1,394 
70 75 1,954 1,081 
75 8) 819 876 
80 85 638 693 





LIFE ANNUITY TEN-YFAR CUARANTEE 


Age Last Price of Annuity 
Birthday 
$100 $50 Semi- 
Male Female Annually Annually 
35 40 $2,731 $2,758 
49 45 2,510 257 
45 50 2,283 2,310 
50 55 2,058 } 2,083 
55 60 1,873 1,890 
60 65 1.623 1,650 
65 70 1,422 1,459 
70 75 1,279 | 1,297 
75 80 1,142 1, 169 
80 85 1,052 | 1,079 
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New Policy by 
Great-West Life 


A new forward step in life insur- 
ance—necessary to keep pace with 
the rising costs of living—was taken 
recently by the Great-West Life As- 
surance Company of Winnipeg, that 
has proved as effective an innovation 
as paratroops in modern warfare. 

It was the introduction of a low 
cost insurance plan designed for the 
strained incomes of today. Called the 
Policy, the im- 


surprised 


Premium 
result has 


Graduated 
mediate most 
progressive-minded insurance men. 


Fifty per cent of the Great-West 


Life’s business on the day the new 
plan was inaugurated, Sept. 15, was 
in Graduated Premium Policies. Out 


of a total of $930,000 in new policies 


sold by the that day, 


$450,000 were of this type. 


company on 


Because the initial cost is only one- 
half the normal premium it is readily 
acceptable to the potential policy- 
holder, adds very little to his fast-in- 


full 


Described as 


creasing expenses and yet gives 
insurance immediately. 
the “answer to the war-time budget,” 
Premium Policy thus 


than 


the Graduated 
rather ignores the 


rising costs of living. 


emphasizes 


After the first premium, the reduc 
tion of fifty per cent drops gradually 
each year until the fourth year the 
payment is For the 
fifth and succeeding pre- 
miums are relatively equal ordinary 
insurance slight 
Hence, by this graduating process life 


almost normal. 


years the 
with a increase. 
insurance has become accessible when 
living costs tend to put it out of reach. 

In announcing this new policy The 
Great-West directors executives 
gave impetus to the 
lending support through adding to 
their own insurance under the new 
plan. The managers, agents, and 
members of the company, although 
already heavily insured in relation to 
their incomes, also demonstrated their 
enthusiasm through making further 
Investments. 


and 
campaign by 











Ordinary Life 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INs. Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Cash Dividends 


Policy 
Year 20 22 25 28 
Premium $15.84 $16.54 $17.72 $19.10 
1 1.94 2.00 2.11 2.24 
2 1.96 2.03 2.14 2.27 
3 1.99 2.07 2.18 2.31 
4 2.03 2.10 2.21 2.35 
5 2.06 2.13 2.25 2.39 
6 2.09 2.16 2.29 2.43 
7 2.12 2.20 2.33 2.48 
8 2.15 2.23 2.37 2.53 
9 2.18 2.27 2.41 2.57 
10 2.22 2.31 2.46 2.63 
15 2.42 2.52 2.69 2.88 
20 2.62 2.74 2.94 3.15 
Policy 
Year 35 36 37 38 
Premium $23.82 $24.67 $25.57 $26.51 
1 2.59 2.65 2.71 2.78 
2 2.64 2.70 2.77 2.84 
3 2.63 2.76 2.83 2.91 
4 2.75 2.82 2.90 2.97 
5 2.80 2.88 2.95 3.03 
6 2.86 2.93 3.01 3.09 
7 2.91 2.99 3.07 3.16 
8 2.97 3.05 3.14 3.22 
9 3.03 3.11 3.19 3.28 
10 3.09 3.17 3.25 3.34 
15 3.39 3.43 3.58 3.68 
20 3.71 3.8) 3.89 3.99 


Age at Issue 


29 3 31 32 33 34 
$19.69 $20.16 $20.81 $21.51 $22.24 $23.01 
2.28 2.32 2.37 2.42 2. 2.53 
2.32 2.37 2.42 2.47 2.52 2.58 
2.36 2.41 2.46 2.52 2.53 2.63 
2.49 2.45 2.51 2.57 2.62 2.63 
2.44 2.59 2.55 2.61 2.67 2.74 
2.49 2.55 2.60 2.66 2.73 2.79 
2.54 2.59 2.65 2.72 2.78 2.85 
2.58 2.64 2.71 2.77 2.83 2.99 
2.63 2.70 2.76 2.82 2.89 2.95 
2.69 2.75 2.81 2.88 2.95 3.02 
2.95 3.02 3.09 3.16 3.23 3.31 
3.23 3.31 3.39 3.47 3.55 3.63 
Aze at Issue 
39 40 45 59 55 60 
$27.51 $28.55 $34.64 $42.62 $53.26 $67.62 
2.86 2.9 3.40 4. 4.89 6.11 
2.93 3.01 3.48 4.13 4.99 6.22 
2.99 3.07 3.56 4.21 5.09 6.33 
3.05 3.13 3.63 4.30 5.19 6.45 
3.11 3.21 3.71 4.39 5.29 6.56 
3.19 3.27 3.78 4.48 5.39 6.67 
3.25 3.34 3.86 4.55 5.49 6.79 
3.31 3.41 3.93 4.65 5.59 6.90 
3.37 3.47 4.01 4.74 5.69 7.01 
3.43 3.53 4.09 4.83 5.79 7.12 
3.78 3.89 4.48 5.26 6.26 7.63 
4.09 4.29 4.87 5.68 6.71 8.09 


$1,000 Insurance 








This personal endorsement has had 
its effect. It made the launching of 
the new policy more than just anothe1 
sales plan, as indicated by the figures. 

The Winnipeg branch topped the 
list in opening day sales. Their por- 
tion of the $930,000 sold was, $103.- 
000. Canada’s capital, Ottawa, came 
second with $82,000; Chicago next 
with $76,000; Hamilton, $65,000; 
Southern Illinois, $59,000; and the 
Brandon agency reported a total of 


$56,000. 
Minimum policy issued under the 
Graduated Premium Plan is $2,000, 


available to all ages from 15 to 60. 
It carries the regular cash and loan 
value after the third year and the 
contract shares in the dividends paid 
by the company. 


Pacific Mutual Rules for 
Settlement Options 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, in its new rate book, has 
published a set or rules for the use of 
settlement options. By establishing 
such a set of rules as a guide, the 
company protects itself and the bene- 
ficiaries against probable law 
suits due to complicated agreements, 
either verbal or written. The follow- 
ing paragraphs give a summary of a 
few of the more important rules. 

General—The minimum withdrawal 
from retained funds is $200 for di- 
rected settlements or $500 for elected 


any 


settlements. 
Interest 
Proceeds may be held for 10 years or 


accumulation option — 









until the beneficiary is 21, whicheve1 
is the longer; the time of payment 
must be specified by time or event. 

Interest payments option—Proceeds 
may be held not over 10 years under 
an elected settlement, or, under a 
directed settlement, life of the bene- 
ficiary or 30 years from the insured’s 
death, whichever is the longer. 

Fixed instalments option—Instal- 
ments must amount to at least $60 
yearly per $1,000. Ordinarily, with- 
drawals must be total, although 
partial withdrawal may be permitted 
in special cases. 

Fixed period option—Partial with- 

are not permitted. If this 
(or the fixed instalments op- 
tion) is used in combination with an- 
other option, the period of distribution 
must not exceed 30 years. 

Life inceme options—The endorse- 
ment may specify the period certain to 
e used, or it may allow the bene- 
ficiary the right to select the optien. 
Partial withdrawals are not allowed; 
commutation of the payments for the 
balance of the period certain are not 
under directed settlements 
under these particular options. 


United Benefit Life 


Announces War Clause 


Recently the United Benefit Life In- 
surance Company of Omaha, Neb., an- 
nounced a new war clause. This 
clause is endorsed upon the policy, and 
is used in most of the states in which 
the company operates. A few states 
require some modification of this form. 


drawals 
option 


allowed 
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COMPANIES 

New sales plans, prospecting under present conditions, 
and clinics on business insurance were discussed at the 
fall regional conference of the southeastern area for 
New England Mutual Life of Boston agents. The con- 
ference was held September 26 and 27 at Virginia Beach, 
Va. 

Nine Bankers Life of lowa 
graduated after five days of intensive sales training at 
the advanced sales training school at the Des Moines home 


salesmen were recently 


office. 

On September 26 and 27 the Business Men’s Assurance 
of Kansas City held its “Intermountain Round Table”’ fon 
agents from Utah, Idaho, Montana, and Nevada. 

The Central Life & Accident Insurance of Anchorage, 
Ky., completed on September 27 a two-day agents’ con 
vention, in connection with the 39th anniversary of the 
company. 

About one hundred members of the Michigan sales force 
of the Lincoln National Life of Nebraska were present at 
a two-day meeting in Detroit, September 25 and 26. 

Clifford H. Orr, Philadelphia general agent, National 
Life of Montpelier, was elected president of the General 
Agents Association of the National Life at a meeting of 
the association held September 25 at Virginia Beach. 
Truman H. Cummings of Cleveland was elected vice 
president, and R. Clinton Meadows of Binghampton secre 
tary-treasurer. 

August paid-for production of the United Services Life 
of Washington, D. C., totaled $2,557,000 
company history. 

The Mutual Trust Life of Chicago has appointed H. A. 
Newhart as field supervisor for Cook County and man 
ager of the home office agency, succeeding Robert H. 
Wienecke, who entered active service last June. 

Guy O. Andersen, former manager of the life, accident 
and group departments of the Travelers of Hartford at 
their Duluth branch office, has been appointed manager 
at the Minneapolis branch for those departments. Albert 
M. Nelson, previously manager at Minneapolis, has been 


the largest in 


transferred to assistant manager of the life, accident and 
group departments of the Exchange branch 
at Chicago. 

Evariste Leger has been appointed manager for the 
Metropolitan Life at West Warwick, R. I., succeeding 
G. B. Jewell, transferred to Attleboro, Mass. Mr. Leger 
was formerly manager of one of the Lowell, Mass., dis- 
tricts. N. J. Paquin, former manager at West Warwick, 
is on disability leave due to illness. Warren H. Owen has 
been appointed manager at Roanoke, Va., succeeding the 
late Daniel H. Carmines. 

Robert J. Maclellan and W. C. Cartinhour, 
and vice-president respectively of the Provident Life and 
Accident of Chattanooga, were honored at a special lunch- 
eon tendered them by the board of directors to honor 
the 25th anniversary of their election. 

Edward J. Edwards has been appointed manager at 
Parsons, Kan., for the General American Life of St. Louis. 

Herman G. Hornfeck, vice-president and director of the 


Insurance 


president 
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NAMES 


Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, retired on October 1 from 
both of these positions after nearly fifty-five years of 
service with the company. 

The Monumental Life of Baltimore has appointed G. 
Schaake and T. Mitchell managers, respectively, at Toledo 
and Flint, Mich. Assistant managers R. Smith, T. Hat 
temer, E. Younkin have been appointed special home offic 
Manager A. Strok has been transferred 
Detroit No. 2, F. Niemeyer from Flint 


AS ILIVE 


LANCING through a stack of American Life Conven- 
tion speeches, born weeks ago in the fertile minds of 


representatives. 
from Toledo to 


distinguished members and guests of the organization but 
being delivered only now, I was congratulating myself on 
having so plentiful a supply of thought-provoking manv- 
script available for the improvement of my insurance and 
when I came across one which in- 
trigued my immediate interest. This one, I felt should be 
read right away and not filed with of the 
others which will brighten the long, dreary hours of the 
It was about railroads—“Streamlined 
Trains and Railroad Securities,” by J. W. Ragsdale. The 
author is chief engineer of the Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Company and his address told how streamlined 
railroading a few years ago yanked the public carriers out 
of a nose dive which had seen railroad passenger business 


economic education 


away most 


forthcoming winter. 


drop from an annua! income of a billion and a quarter in 
1920 to four hundred million in 1932. 


EADING through this streamlined convention address, 
I mused on the fascination which railroads, or more 
specifically, trains, have for nearly everyone, and I decided 
have been a 


that the answer is simple enough. Trains 
part of nearly everything important that ever happened to 
me and doubtless the same holds true for all others. That 
first trip to Atlanta, ninety miles in four hours; the long 
and eagerly awaited first trip to the seashore on a train 
that burned pine knots down through South Georgia and 
Northern Florida. I still cringe a little as I remember 
vividly the wait in the immaculate white lobby of the 
Continental Hotel, crowded with immaculate white children 
and adults all dressed in gleaming white, but there was 
nothing of white about my own person save what of that 
gentle color appeared in my eyeballs. I had ridden the 
Georgia Central down through the swamp lands and they 
had fired old number six or whatever the hell she was, 
with pine wood. I recall that I wore no shoes and that 
people looked at me. a 

HEN, the train carried the Ellijay Blues off for ou 

first inter-sectional baseball game, an event which 
stands out in memory a bit above the somewhat sombre 
journey off to the boarding school. The L. & N. had pre 
viously carried Goodwin Simmons and myself all of 
twenty-six miles on our runaway trip out West, as far #® 
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eMNEWS 


to Chicago No. 2, and J. Schueler from Chicago No. 1 to 
Washington. 

The Prudential of Newark will celebrate its sixty-sixth 
anniversary October 14. 

Luke Sadler has been appointed field assistant at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., by the Equitable of New York. 

The Occidental Life of California recently held its first 
regional conference of managers and general agents. 

Judge Ray B. Lucas, former insurance superintendent 


By Frank Ellington 








Curtis Switch, where we were intercepted by Sheriff Mil- 
ton and which earned for me the rather obvious nickname 
yf “Curtis” in school and which somewhat ambiguously 
led to the boarding school. Of course, the long train ride 
to Fort Slocum, N. Y., stands out in the war years and I 
wouldn’t give a dime for an automobile on a honeymoon. 
Follow that with business trips which more or less punctu- 
ate the middle years and you have a life that is, or used 
to be, pretty well spiced with train smoke and cinders. 


DD to the above miscellany a rich experience in rail- 
roading (seven months of flunkeying on the Hook & 
Eye Division of the L. & N.) and you have a background 
that makes you read all the railroad fiction you find in the 
popular magazines and gives a green light to convention 
addresses about that business. In common justice to the 
job I held with the L. & N., perhaps I ought to explain that 
a flunkey was not a flunkey in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but the railroaders called it so. Actually, I was 
entered on the payroll as “Student Operator,” and I was 
in theory there to learn to send and receive messages by 
Morse code. Unfortunately for my prospective career in 
railroading, the station agent prescribed a virile program 
of extra-curricular duties such as loading and unloading 
freight cars, handling baggage and poultry express ship- 
ments, billing freight. I always felt that “flunkey” was an 
ill chosen title for a job which permitted me to get on the 
telephone and tell Nick Tankersley, our leading merchant, 
that he’d better step on it with that unloading unless he 
wanted week-end demurrage charges slapped on him. You 
could be pretty bossy, or accommodating, as circumstances 
warranted, on a railroad job. Sort of like being a Govern- 
ment man 
H yes, about that Ragsdale address. Well, he just 
said the business was going to pieces when along 
came the first streamlined train—that little one on the 
Burlington called the Zephyr, and it created so much 
favorable publicity and attention the tide turned. He said 
the railroad people commenced to think streamlined and 
the public appreciated the changed conditions and started 
to go places again. Only about 1000 of the 14,000 pas- 
senger coaches now in use are really modern design 
to-da-ta-daaa—but railroading is on the way and goodwill 
has again become a reality and not a bookkeeping item 





of Missouri, has been elected general counsel of the Kansas 
City Life, succeeding Frank W. McAllister. 

J. V. DeLaurin has been appointed branch manager of 
the Sun Life of Canada at Cleveland. 

The Great-West Life of Winnipeg reports that both 
applied and paid-for business for the first eight months 
of this year were ahead of the same period last year. 
Business in force now stands at $649,366,772, a gain of 
over $9,000,000 since the first of the year. 

Albert F. White, for several years cashier of the San 
Francisco Agency of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, 
has been transferred to the New York Agency, succeeding 
Richard Humphries, transferred to Rochester. Mr. White 
will be succeeded at San Francisco by H. M. Maynard, 
who has been with the home office for nine years. 

The Westland Home Life of Oakland, formerly the 
Home Life Extension Mutual Association, has been trans- 
formed into a stock company operating under Chapter 9A 
of the California insurance code. 

A. M. Hall, former manager at Stratford, Ont., for the 
Imperial Life of Canada, has been appointed manager for 
the Niagara Peninsula, with headquarters at St. Cath- 
arines, succeeding J. H. Doyle, who has entered the army. 


DEATHS 


George Scott, manager of the life, accident and group 
departments of the Travelers of Hartford at the Grand 
Rapids branch office, died September 21. 

Charles O. Fischer, 73, father of Chester O. Fischer, 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Mutual Life of Spring- 
field, died September 13. 

Edward E. Reid, vice-president and managing director 
of the London Life of London, Ontario, died September 24. 

Sir Herbert Holt, 85, Canadian financier, died September 
28 in Montreal. He was a director of the Sun Life of 
Canada and the Imperial Life of Canada. 

Senator Lorne C. Webster, a director of the Sun Life 
of Canada and of the Canadian General Insurance,. and 
the Union Insurance Society of Canton, died September 27. 

John C. Goode, special representative in Richmond of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, died Sep- 
tember 29 at the age of 57. 

Harry C. Haight, district manager at Flint, Mich., for 
the Lincoln National Life of Nebraska, died September 25. 


COURTS 

Los Angeles Superior Court has set dates for hearings 
on three Chapter 9 life insurance companies, now in the 
hands of the Insurance Commissioner. The Physicians 
Life of San Francisco, November 9; Imperial Life of Los 
Angeles, October 14; and the Prudence Mutual of Sacra- 
mento, December 12. 

Circuit Court Judge William B. Flynn at St. Louis on 
September 27 approved of the transfer of assets and busi- 
ness of the Central States Life to the Mutual Savings 
Life of St. Louis, which was organized for the express 
purpose of reinsuring the Central States Life. 
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Supervision 


G.S. VanSchaick Addresses 
Mortgage Bankers 


Supervisory problems in connection 
with real estate and mortgages were 
authoritatively surveyed by George S. 
Van Schaick, vice-president of the 
New York Life and formerly insur- 
ance superintendent of New York 
State, in an address given last Friday 
before the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, meeting at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York. Among 
the more important problems were 
those relating to appraisals, foreclo- 
sures and delayed liquidations. 

“The paramount question in the 
mind of a supervisory official,” said 
the former superintendent, “is whether 
any particular institution under his 
jurisdiction is either insolvent or im- 
paired or engaging in unsound prac- 
tices which may lead to insolvency or 
impairment.” And then he went on 
to consider real estate mortgages in 
particular, noting the effects of the 
moratorium on mortgage foreclosures. 
He continued in part as follows: 

“The suggestion which is repeatedly 
made by supervisory officials in one 
way or another is that company man- 
agements give careful and analytical 
attention to the quality and condition 
of their mortgage portfolios for a two- 
fold purpose: First, in order that any 
weakness or impairment of any par- 
ticular mortgage therein may be re- 
flected in the asset value which is 
placed upon it; and secondly, in order 
that appropriate steps may be taken 
to restore ailing mortgages to health 
and soundness. 

“While it is true that a great deal 
of trouble has developed from an un- 
fortunate change in the attitude of 
some individuals toward their obliga- 
tions, nevertheless much trouble in the 
mortgage field is due to a change of 
circumstance as to earning power of 
mortgaged property.” 

The wide variance of real estate 
appraisals was remarked upon. “Many 
appraisers have blindly shut their eyes 
to changed and changing conditions 
hoping against hope that the good old 
days will return. They reflect that 
hope in the appraisals which they 
make. The appropriateness of the im- 
provement for the land under present 
conditions, a matter which looms most 
importantly today, is often ignored 
and instead value is established on 
the basis of replacement costs. Time 
and again sufficient weight is not 

given to the trend of decentralization 
which has so changed the character 
of neighborhoods that deterioration 
apparently cannot be stemmed.” 
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Departmental 


Other significant paragraphs from 
an address which should be read en- 
tire, follow: 

“Emphasis has been placed in bank- 
ing department examinations on the 
grouping of mortgages in respect to 
various degrees of default as well as 
on their status as to principal pay- 
ments during the past five years. This 
and other means of approach clear the 
picture and help greatly in ascertain- 
ing the quality of a mortgage port- 
folio.” 

“Mortgage portfolios are not the 
only concern of supervisory officials in 
this general field. The moratoria 


throughout the country .. . slowed up 





George S. Van Schaick 


foreclosures. The HOLC shifted many 
trouble mortgages from financial in- 
stitutions to the federal government. 
Even so repossessions have assumed 
large proportions... .” 

“Supervisory officials are startled at 
the variance which exists in company 
practices in establishing book value of 
foreclosed properties. In the report 
of the Insurance Superintendent of 
New York to the Legislature in 1939 
a table was presented in which a com- 
parison was made of 21 companies 
under the jurisdiction of that Depart- 
ment whereby the final mortgage 
amount was traced into book value. 
The ratio of book value to mortgage 
indebtedness as shown by these com- 
putations ranged from 90.5 per cent 
to 121.2 per cent. .. . It is certain that 
any such variance of practice will not 
be allowed to long continue.” 


Investment 


LOMA Is Reassured on 


Inflation at Cincinnati 


Five factors tending to minimize 
the danger of serious inflation were 
named by Donald B. Woodward, re. 
search assistant to the president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York, in addressing the recent 
annual meeting of the Life Office 
Management Association at Cincin- 
nati. In that connection he remarked 
that “loose finance is today much 
more apt to led to greater government 
control than to inflation.”” Mr. Wood- 
ward’s five factors were as follows: 

1. Extreme price changes are not 
so likely under the expanded interven- 
tion and control of government in this 
field; 

2. Inflation tendencies are limited 
by the unparalleled productive power 
of this country, rising price tendencies 
being confronted with supplies so 
great as to beat prices downward; 

3. This country’s much higher de- 
gree of self-sufficiency in resources 
and ability to pay reduces the need 
to buy abroad and increases the ability 
to buy abroad if needed, thus remov- 
ing one of the important inflation fac- 
tors; 

4. Capital flights abroad from do- 
mestic alarm constitute another infla- 
tion factor not now existing, as no 
foreign refuge exists today; 

5. Government controls, some of 
which have already been adopted. 

“Many methods of government con- 
trol are available,” Mr. Woodward 
continued “including direct price con- 
trol, stimulation of savings to restrict 
purchasing, forced savings, numerous 
types of credit restriction and diree- 
tion of production. Some are now in 
use. What more will be used depends 
on developments. For all these rea- 
sons, there is much cause to doubt 
that inflation will occur here. But 
whether these reasons prove to be 
compelling or not, all of us involved 
in insurance and finance will have & 
talk more about inflation. The trend 
of spending inevitably will cause more 
and more apprehension on this sub- 
ject 

Mr. Woodward prefaced his re 
marks with the caution that any dis- 
eussion of insurance problems will 
prove to have been futile unless the 
United States and England win the 
war against the totalitarian states. 
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Digest ..... 


Actuarial 
Thompson Explains the 
New Mortality Table 


The new mortality table prepared 
by the special committee working with 
the insurance commissioners and 
presented to the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners on Sept. 
10, was described by John S. Thomp- 
son, vice-president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life and a member of the spe- 
cial committee, speaking before the 
Actuarial Society meeting in Quebec 
this week. 

The new 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Table” 
is intended to be a suitable table, 
based on current experience, for cal- 
culating reserves, participating premi- 
ums and non-forfeiture values, Mr. 
Thompson said. 

The new table, reflecting current 
mortality with a reasonable safety 
margin for adverse contigencies, has 
in general been based on the mortal 


“Commissioners’ 1941 


ty of representative life insurance 
ompanies during the past decade 
Suitable margins have had to be in 
cluded as they are necessary in the 
calculation of premiums and Non- 
Forfeiture benefits. Mr. Thompsor 
stated that “the period for such a1 
xperience should not be too long, lest 
the resulting table be regarded as n 
onger descriptive of ‘current’ mortal- 
ty, and it should not be so short that 
purely accidental fluctuations could 
have disproportionate weight or that 
the results would be uncertain or in 
onclusive because of paucity of data. 
especially at extreme ages. It was 
thought that a period of ten years 
was a reasonable compromise between 
those two points of view.” 

“The mortality of United States 
Life insurance companies during the 
ten years 1931-1940 inclusive has been 
practically free from the effects of 
wars and epidemics and, in general. 
reasonably stable. The decade, of 
course, has been one of pronounced 
economic reaction, characterized by 
panic conditions and particularly se- 
vere depression in the early years, 
and perhaps a moderately significant 
feature of the mortality experience of 
the period has been the suicide mortal- 
ity and the adverse large risk experi- 
ence during the years 1931 - 1934. 


Probably the most important feature 
has been the definite improvement in 


mortality during the decade, especial- 
ly at the younger ages.” 

In calculating the mortality rates 
at ages 15 and under the committee 
found corroborating evidence of the 
improvement in mortality at these 
ages by reference to the results of the 
1940 census. 


Production 


How to Cash in on Centers 
of Influence 


Both testimony and suggestions on 
“Cashing in on Your Centers of In- 
fluence” were recently given by A. 
Edgar McElroy, of the Lamar Life 
Insurance Co. of Jackson, Miss., writ- 
ing in that company’s paper, The 
Firing Line. The cash value of cash- 
ing in that way was shown when he 
reported that of the fifty persons 
whose names had been given him by 
one center of influence, he sold twenty- 
six, and “policies numbered 43, with 


an average sized policy of $13,524, 


having an average premium per policy 
of $180.89 and a commission per per- 
son of $299.15.” 

He explained also that those fifty 
names “represented merchants, law- 
vers, clerks, 
building and loan 
banks, relatives, 


ministers, directors of 
associations and 


social and business 





friends, presidents of two banks— in 
fact, the income range of the people 
on whom I called probably would run 
from $1,200 to $100,000.”. And he said 
further: “The outstanding feature of 
this experience was that, without ex- 
ception, I was received in a courteous 
manner by every one of the fifty I 
saw. I went to them with a consider- 
able amount of information that made 
my task easier.” 

Mr. McElroy quoted his basic ap- 
proach talk as follows: “Dr. Smith, 
my name is Agent, of the Blank Life 
Insurance Company. I am a friend 
of Charles Brown. I recently ar- 
ranged a savings plan for Mr. Brown 
that was rather unusual, and, during 
one of my conversations with him, 
your name was mentioned. Mr. Brown 
suggested that I stop and see you 
some time and explain the features 
of this plan to you, because it is so 
unique. He did not say whether you 
are interested in life insurance service 
or not, doctor. He merely said that 
you are a substantial person and, be- 
cause of this being a modern idea, 
that you might be interested in it. I 
am just wondering, Dr. Smith, if we 
can take the time now, or would it be 
better if we set a day later in the 
week? How would Tuesday be, doc- 
tor, about 10 o’clock?” 

Naturally a talk like that has to be 
suited in certain details to each par- 
ticular prospect. Mr. McElroy points 
out in some cases a life insurance 
trust may seem more appropriate 
than a savings plan. Or there may 
be a chance for business life insur- 
ance. In any case the center-of-influ- 
ence approach gives the agent a big 
advantage right at the start. 


American Progress 


will be achieved by the resource- 
fulness, the leadership and the man- 
hood developed in and by the free 
participation and the clean sports- 
manship of youthful activities. 


The Institution of 
Life Insurance 


is making possible such develop- 
ment for millions of the youth 


vf this country. 


GIRARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


NE of the most successful life insurance agencies in 
O the country has its main office on the fourth and fifth 
floors of 225 Broadway in New York City. This reporter 
wandered into the Charles B. Knight Agency of the Union 
Central Life of Cincinnati to chat with its affable presi- 
dent, Walter E. Barton, who has just been re-elected trea- 
surer of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
and whose countenance adorns the “Out-in-Front” page 
of our last issue. This agency covers the largest territory 
and has the biggest volume of insurance in force of any 
agency in the entire New York area, and probably ranks 
number two in the whole country. This reporter’s father 
is one of the members of the agency, and this reporter 
has had a Union Central Life policy from a very tender 
age. 


HEN Walter Barton was connected with the pas- 

senger traffic department of a large Western rail!- 
road he happened to meet the late Charles B. Knight. It 
didn’t take long for Mr. Knight to persuade young Barton 
that his feet would move faster along the tracks of life 
insurance than those of a railroad, and shortly afterwards 
he came to New York to join the newly-formed Knight 
Agency. That was in 1914, the year when a great many 
things came to an end. But the years since have been good 
ones for the Knight Agency, which has grown in size and 
reputation until its business in force ranks with whole 
companies. Mr. Barton learned the life insurance business 
from every intra-agency angle and became vice-president 
of the agency upon its incorporation in 1929. He suc- 
ceeded to the presidency in 1934 upon the death of the 
founder. 


HIS reporter had something on his mind (mirabile 

dictu!) when he went in to see Mr. Barton. The other 
day someone told us that if you bought renewable term, 
and put the difference between the renewable term pre- 
mium and the ordinary life premium into a safe invest- 
ment, you would have more money thirty years later than 
you would have in the cash surrender value of the ordi- 
nary life policy at that time. We put the problem up to 
Mr. Barton. 

“This might be true,” he replied, “but so many factors 
would have to work in your favor year in and year out over 
that period of thirty years that no one could hope to do 
better under the individual investment method. In the first 
place it is practically impossible for an individual to place 
his money out at compound interest year after year with- 
out suffering some loss of either interest or principal or 
both. It would be an unusually canny person who over 
such a long period would never be diverted from his 
original intention of safely investing the difference in the 
premiums every year. Most people would not save the 
money and thirty years later would find themselves penni- 
less. For practical purposes the two-way type of insur- 
ance is ideal for most people providing funds for depen- 
dents if death occurs and funds for the insured’s own 
financial security if he lives.” 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The 1941-42 program of the New York City Life Under. 
writers Association opens October 9 with a Fall Prepared- 
ness Rally, designed to help members of the association 
to gear their productive efforts to present-day conditions. 

The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters launches 
the local drive for National Defense Savings at a break- 
fast rally October 9. 

Charles S. Ashley, vice-president of the Maryland 
Casualty and honorary chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the Accident and Health Club of New York, 
addressed the first fall educational meeting of the club 
October 7. 

The first meeting of the Accident and Health Insurance 
Week General Committee will be held in Cincinnati Oc- 
tober 31. 

The second annual Accident and Health Executives Din 
ner under the sponsorship of the Chicago Accident and 
Health Association, will takes place in January, 1942, 
instead of in November of this year, as originally planned. 

Charles E. Seay, Southland Life of Dallas, was principal 
speaker at the kick-off meeting of the season for th 
Houston Association of Life Underwriters September 22. 

Robert B. Proctor, since 1939 a member of the staff 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau of Hartford, 
Conn., has just rejoined Planned Estate Associates, with 
whom he was formerly associated. He will manage the 
Houston, Tex., office 

J. Bedford Russell, of Jackson, Miss., has been appointed 
state secretary of the Mississippi Association. 

The Enid Oklahoma Association of Life Underwriters 
is planning a sales training school, which will start October 
11 and continue on Saturday mornings until January 17 
This is the first school of its kind in Oklahoma. 

The Toledo Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters has 
just been organized. 

The Winnipeg Life Underwriters Association has elected 
the following officers: President, E. G. Case, Excelsior 
Life; vice-president, C. E. Flook, Great-West Life of 
Winnipeg; treasurer, L. E. Wood, Western Life of Helena, 
Mont. 

The Columbia, S. C., Life Underwriters Association had 
Joseph Jenkins, president of the South Carolina Life 
Underwriters Association, and Sam B. King, Insurance 
Commissioner of South Carolina, as its guests at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting, Sept. 26. 

Manuel Camps, Jr., general agent of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston at 110 East 42nd St., New York 
City, has been elected national committeeman of the New 
York City Life Underwriters Association. 

More than 400 members of the Los Angeles Life Under- 
writers Association attended the educational and sales 
meeting recently. 

The Nashville Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
has elected the following officers: President, Kimbrough 
Dunlap, Prudential of Newark; vice-president, Ed Britt, 
New York Life; secretary-treasurer, Larry D. Crews, New 
York Life. 

Oklahoma life insurance men met Oct. 6, in Stillwater, 
to discuss the advisability of organizing a state association. 

John A. Witherspoon, general agent at Nashville, for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, and newly-elected 
president of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
was guest of honor recently at a dinner sponsored by the 
Nashville Association. 

The Ontario Life Underwriters Association wil! meet ® 
Toronto, Oct. 18. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The Detroit Association of Life Underwriters, Asso- 
ciated Life Managers and General Agents, and the Detroit 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters, in cooperation 
with the Detroit Bar Association, will sponsor a course in 
estate and business protection. Sessions will be held 
weekly, beginning Oct. 22. 

Baltimore Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters has 
elected the following officers: President, Lester D. Towner, 
John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston; vice-president, Law- 
rence P. Wilder, Aetna Life of Hartford; and secretary- 
treasurer, Michael Miller, of Poor, Bowen, Bartlett & 
Kennedy. 

The Saginaw, Mich., Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected the following as officers for the coming year: 
President, Karl E. Russell; vice-president, Herr W. Brady; 
secretary, Bert C. Baum; treasurer, J. Maurice Wheeler; 
executive committee member, Cecil E. Baskins. 


. = s 
AGENCIES 

L. V. Asbury, for the past five years assistant genera! 
agent of the Aetna Life of Hartford in St. Paul, Minn., 
has been taken into partnership by Walter F. Stone, gen 
eral agent. 

Virgil Ragar has been appointed general agent for the 
General American Life of St. Louis at a new company 
office established in Sedalia, Mo. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, New York City, of the 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati, reported total paid-for 
business in September of $1,357,890, more than three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars above the business paid 
for in September last year. Total paid-for business for 
the first nine months of this year is $14,583,964, as com- 
pared with $12,134,026 for the same period last year. 

J. Rex DeHaas, for eighteen years field supervisor with 
the P. G. Teeple Agency at Marquette, Mich., for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, has been named 
general agent, succeeding Mr. Teeple, who will retire at 
the end of this year after forty-seven years with the 
company. 
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THISWESTERN WORLD 


By ROBERT FOLEY 


ILL SMITH continue to absorb me. He is a mighty 

interesting fellow when you get to know him. He 
springs up in the oddest places, sometimes. And then 
again he may right next door. Evenly he goes on his 
way, scarcely raising a ripple on the waters of recog- 
nition. Then suddenly, like a fighting muskie takes the 
fly, he breaks the surface in an explosion of excitement; 
there is a brief flurry of churning motion; the lead 
breaks—and he is gone. The water again becomes 


smooth. 
- * He 


pean iin up in Wisconsin is a town of 300 
people called Allenton. No, you never heard of it. I 
travel all over Wisconsin and haven’t the remotest idea 
where the place is. But Bill Smith lives there. And he 
kicked up quite a ripple in his own little pond not so 
long ago. In fact, he kicked up a sonofagun of a rip- 
ple all over the country, when you come to think about 
It. 

Joe Weninger is his name. He is vice-president of 
the Allenton bank. He is also a part-time agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Just a few weeks ago the Northwestern Mutual con- 
cluded its famed Pacemakers Contest. It ran from June 
9 to July 12. Exactly 30 working days. The aim of the 
contest was for each participant to sell 10 paid appli- 
cations in that span of time. 


* * * 


OR some reason obscure but to him, Joe Weninger 

entered into that contest heart and soul. There had 
been other contests. This one was different. It enthused 
him. So he plotted an elaborate campaign to reach 
every person in the vicinity. He confined his work to 
an area of eight miles about the town. He told people 
about the contest and what it meant to him—to his 
company. The idea of selling 10 people became a real 
live challenge to his ingenuity. He asked every person 
who came into the bank if they had enough life insur- 
ance. He made it a point to discuss it with each person 
who would listen. His earnestness became a fire that ig- 
nited others. They absorbed his enthusiasm; believed in 
his company; in him. They worked for him. Gave him 
all the help they could, short of writing the business. 
Joe did every bit of that. But the community came 
through for this man who sold his company so elo- 


quently. 
” * * 


HE quota was reached. It was passed. The contest 

was hardly begun. The campaign rolled along by its 
own weight. More piled in. Joe took time off from the 
bank and devoted all his time to insurance. The county 
practically turned its pockets inside out for him. It was 
no longer Joe Weninger’s contest. It was no longer the 
Northwestern Mutual’s contest. It was Allenton’s con- 
test and the whole surrounding community’s. And Al- 
lenton was out to do the best job for Joe it knew how. 
It had to go over. It did. 

When the contest ended, Joe Weninger had turned in 
the unbelievable total of 125 paid applications in ex- 
actly 30 days’ time. 

In Allenton, Wis. Population 344. Area eight square 
miles! 
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Prudential Announces 


War Hazard Rules 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America of Newark, N. J., in a 
letter to its agents has just announced 
new War Hazard and Aviation Under- 
writing Rules. The new rules, which 
supersede all previous rules that are 
in conflict, will apply to all ordinary 
and wholesale applications where the 
medical examinations or non-medical 
declarations were completed after 
Sept. 19, 1941. An announcement of 
the new rules affecting industrial pol- 
icies written by the company appears 
on page 20 of this issue. 

A war and aviation rider will be re- 
quired in connection with applicants 
in the following groups. Special rules 
apply to applicants in Minnesota, 
Iowa and Nebraska. 

1. All members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard (except 
Lighthouse Service), National Guard 
(in Federal Service or subject to call), 
undergraduates of the Military or 
Naval or Coast Guard Academies, un- 
dergraduates in R.O.T.C. units in col- 
leges, and Reserves in any branch of 
the Services. 

2. Other males born after July 1, 
1913, who are at least age 18 nearest 
birthday at the time of application, 
except those who have been classified 
or who presumably would be classi- 
fied as III-A by the Draft Board. 

3. Other males who are airplane 
pilots, student pilots, or aeronautics 
students, or who have been pilots, stu- 
dent pilots or aeronautics students at 
any time since Jan. 1, 1939. 

4. Other cases in which 
stances indicate the need for restric- 
tions. 

A supplementary statement is re- 
quired in the case of all male lives at 
ages 18 to 36 nearest birthday, both 
inclusive, and in the case of female 
nurses, full-time male or female work- 
ers with the Red Cross or other or- 
ganizations whose work may involve 
travel outside of the United States or 
Canada. 


circum- 


War and Aviation Provision 





Revised War and Aviation riders 
have been prepared which supersede 
those heretofore used. 

In all States the clause provides for 
a limited benefit “. . . if the Insured 
dies as a result of military or naval 
service in the forces of a nation at 
war, whether declared or not, should 
death occur during such service or 
within six months after discharge. .. .” 
It should be noted that the limitation 
becomes operative whether war is de- 
clared or not. The determining factor 
is thus acts of war rather than a for- 
mal declaration of war. It is the in- 
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tention of the company to provide for 
the limited benefit only when the cause 
of death is due to service, and full 
coverage is intended when the death 
is due to disease or an accident not 
attributable to service in time of war. 
It should be noted that the limitation 
of benefit expires automatically six 
months after discharge from service 
regardless of insurability at that time. 

In all States except Minnesota, the 
clause provides for a limited benefit 
“if the Insured dies as a result of 
operating or riding in any kind of air- 
craft, except as a passenger on a regu- 
larly scheduled passenger flight of a 
commercial aircraft.” This clause usu- 





“Adams—I'm happy to welcome you 
as a Berkshire Associate. Here are 
our “Fund-O-Mentals” which provide 
a practical background for success- 
ful selling. Study them well, and your 
future is assured!” 





ally appears in the Accidental Death 
Benefit Rider which is attached to the 
policy, and the same _ interpretation 
shall apply in the case of the War 
Hazard and Aviation Underwriting 
Rules. 

The limited benefit provided is the 
return of premiums paid with 3 per 
cent interest with minimum and maxi- 
mum limits that may become appli- 
cable in rare cases. 

If the policy contains provision for 
a benefit in event of death by acci- 
dental means, such provision is not 


altered by the rider inasmuch as by 
its terms it does not cover the hazards 
in question. 





























tion quickly. 


method to you. 


When an individual definitely considers life insurance as his future 
work, his first step towards success is an important one. Berkshire's 
“Fund-O-Mentals” take you step by step through the basic ground- 
work of life insurance—and better enable you to get into produc- 


The right start can make a big difference! 
Our nearest General Agent will be glad to explain this training 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


N additional tax program, unrelated to National 
mn Defense, was set forth last week by President Roose- 
yelt in a press conference in Washington. He disclosed 
that in a short time he would send to Congress a message 
requesting amendments to the Social Security Act. It is 
understood that the amendments will include the follow- 
ing: (1) Increased Federal aid to states for old age 
pensions, aid to the blind and dependent children as well 
as new Federal grants to states for general relief pur- 
poses, (2) Broadening the coverage of the Federal Old 
Age and Survivors insurance system to cover farm hands 
and all others who work for a living, (3) A system of 
compulsory permanent total disability insurance to cost 
from 114 to 3 per cent of payrolls, (4) A system of com- 
pulsory temporary disability insurance to cost 1 per cent 
of payrolls, (5) Establishment by Congress of minimum 
unemployment compensation benefit standards, (6) Some 
methods of providing Federal financial support for State 
unemployment compensation funds. Other tax increases 
were promulgated last week by Henry Morgenthau, who 
suggested an old age tax of six per cent, three per ceni 
on the employee and three per cent on the employer, to 
be put into effect immediately to curtail purchasing power. 
As the old tax now stands the full six per cent rate would 
not be effective until 1949. No specific rates were men- 
tioned for the plan, but Lubin, 
advisor to the President on economic problems, suggested 


dismissal wage Isidor 


a tax of ten per cent, half on the employee and half on 


the employer. This plan is intended to absorb the shock 





f shutting down defense plants after the war. Strong 


opposition against the dismissal wage plan developed. 
CTIVITIES on the New York Stock Exchange last 
modest due to various distractions 
Wash- 


move 


week remained 
News emanating from 


the obvious 


throughout the country. 
ington was difficult to gauge with 
to repeal the neutrality law and curtail corporate profits 
to six per cent of invested capital. Both proposals were 
Dealings in any of the sessions never 
Bond dealings were active, but 


shelved temporarily. 
exceeded 500,000 shares. 
restricted to small departments of the market. 


N analysis of the weekly investments as displayed on 
A this page reveals that for the week ending Sept. 27 
that loans on farm property, dwellings and business prop- 
erty declined 38.82 from the preceding week. The trend 
toward investment in U. S. government bonds was upward 
registering an increase of 40.46 per cent over the previous 
week. Commitments in public utility holdings reflected a 
decrease of 8.22 per cent from the previous week. The 
trend of investments for the companies listed above ap- 
pears to be definitely toward U. S. obligations. 


- tpien ty E average security prices for the weeks 
ended Sept. 20 and Oct. 4, 1941, according to the New 


York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: Sept. 20 Oct. 4 
Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 
70 Industrials... 134.83 134.91 134.13 134.19 
i re 21.67 21.50 21.27 21.56 
100 Stocks 100.88 100.89 100.27 100.40 
30 Bonds ...... 89.55 89.49 89.50 90.06 


—Frank F. Sweeney. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 
Amount Per Cent Amount 
Invested to Total Invested 
Year 1939 Invest- Year 1940 
to Date ment to Date 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $19,440,908 | 5.22 | $26,461,582 
On Dwellings and Business Property a82, 665, 881 22.19 | 281,941,164 
Total 102, 106, 789 27.41 | 108,402,746 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 12,821,977 3.44 | 22,665,429 
Stocks 52,000 .02 28, 100 
Total 12,873,977 3.46 | 22,693,529 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Bonds | 115,802,571 31.08 | 78,675,363 
Stocks 1,621,542 44 658 , 838 
Total 117,424,113 31.52 | 79,334,201 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U.S. Government Bonds 56.905, 298 15.27 51, 105,364 
Canadian Bonds 1,896, 478 ‘51 421.076 
ay of Other Foreign Governments 
tate, County, Municipal 68,970, 846 18.51 | 62,631,043 
Total | 127,772,622 34.29 | 114,157,483 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
— 8,717,187 2.34 | 19,922,040 
8 3,684,677 .99 3,477,695 
Total | 12,401,864 3.33 | 23,399,735 
RECAPITULATION 
— 265. 114,357 71.15 | 235,420,315 
an 5,358, 219 1.44 4.164, 633 
ne 102, 106, 789 27.41 | 108,492,746 
Total 372,579,365 | 100.00 347,987,694 
ee 





a Includes F M.A leone, 


b—Includes 1.70°, F. H. A. Loans. 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Amount 
Per Cent Amount Per Cent Invested Per Cent Invested Per Cent 
to Total Invested to Total Week to Total Week to Total 
Invest- Year 1941 Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
ment to Date ment Sept. 20 ment Sept. 27 ment 
7.60 $19 985.357 5.33 $365,045 7.54 $108,590 | .83 
23.55 095,288,015 25.43 b2. 267.551 b46. 86 1,924,819 | 14.75 
31.15 115, 273,372 30.76 2.632.596 54.40 2,033,409 | 15.58 
6.51 16, 437,660 4.39 261 .076 5.39 605 . 060 4.64 
01 44, 462 1 | 
' 
6.52 16, 482,122 4.40 261.076 5.39 605 060 4.64 
22.61 127.819 996 34.12 663, 800 13.72 712,800 5.46 
.19 917,934 24 1,000 .02 7,550 .06 
22.80 128. 731,930 34.36 664 800 13.74 720.350 5.52 
| 
14.69 59,251,095 | 15.81 904,375 18.69 7.718, 438 59.15 
.12 743,647 .20 
854.973 .23 
18.00 35,615,293 9.51 374.537 7.74 1,910,827 14.65 
32.81 96. 465.008 25.75 1,278,912 26.43 9.629.265 73.80 
5.72 15,938,780 4.26 2.000 .04 60.000 .% 
1.00 1,765, 473 47 
6.72 17, 704, 253 4.73 2.000 .04 60, 000 46 
67.65 | 256,661,444 68.52 2, 205. 788 45.58 11,007. 125 84.36 
1.20 2.721, 869 .72 1,000 .02 7,550 .06 
31.15 | 115,273,372 30.76 2.632, 596 54.40 2,033, 409 15.58 
100.00 374, 656,685 100.00 4.839 384 100.00 13,048,084 100.00 
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Investment Competition 


HEN three life insurance 

companies recently were 
high bidders on a $90,000,000 re- 
funding issue of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, even 
sharper light was thrown on a 
problem which, from time to 
time, has risen to provoke 
thought not only within the 
business itself, but on the part of 
banking and other interests. As 
offerings are made—not only in 
the large investment markets of 
the East and the Pacific Coast, 
but occasionally in almost every 
important city in the country— 
life insurance companies have 
now and then absorbed entire is- 
sues. Periodically, the result is 
that usual banking interests are 
sometimes disturbed and dis- 
gruntled. 

It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that portfolio officials of 
life insurance companies are 
charged with the placing of pol- 
icyholders’ funds where safety 
will be reasonably coupled with 
return. Needless, here, to again 
point out that the interest re- 
turns of life insurance compa- 
nies are reaching the place 
where a microscope is necessary 
to find them at all! Accordingly, 
portfolio executives are driven 
into competition, to some extent 
at least, with outside investors 
for desirable offerings. 

Obvious is the fact that the 
life companies can and should 
be able to make relatively higher 
bids for good securities than the 
regular brokers and bankers who 
deal in such offerings. This is 
because the investment broker or 
banker buys with the prime idea 
of reselling at a profit, either to 


With The Editors 


the public or to security syndi- 
cates. The life insurance com- 
pany buys with the primary 
thought of ownership for safety 
and return. 

Distasteful as the situation 
may be sometimes and under 
some conditions, it is hard to see 
how it can be eliminated under 
present monetary systems and 
the current status of the finance 
market. Issues which are as safe 
as trusteeship of policyholders’ 
funds demands—and which, at 
the same time, produce a return 
even remotely approximating 
that which the life companies re- 
quire under existing conditions 
of restriction and sound manage- 
ment—come into the daily mar- 
ket but seldom now. The life in- 
surance companies not only have 
the right, but, perhaps, the duty 
of bidding for them. 

Whether the competitive idea 
thus fostered as between the life 
companies and the banking inter- 
ests is a good one remains to be 
seen. In our opinion it would 
undoubtedly be better if such 
competition could be returned to 
the more normal lines which 
were extant before extensive 
government spending and other 
elements changed the picture. 
However, it is useless to cry 
over spilled milk and _ there 
seems to be little hope that the 
monetary situation will stabilize 
at anywhere near former known 
levels, at least until a consider- 
able time after the period of na- 
tional emergency and crisis is 
ended and a more conservative 
fiscal theory is introduced into 
our economy. Meanwhile, com- 
petitive bidding for sound, in- 
terest-bearing issues may tend to 
increase. 


Mutualization 


NDER various conditions 

and for various reasons 
many former stock life insur- 
ance companies have seen fit to 
mutualize. Moves in that direc- 
tion have not been confined to 
any particular section of the 
country, but have been carried 


out in all areas as circumstances, * 


existing legislation and “the ex- 
igencies of the situation” per- 
mitted. 

Particularly throughout the 
Middle West during recent 
years have the trends toward 
either merger or mutualization 
been in evidence. Of course, 
merger may be predicated upon 
entirely different reasons than 
those impelling toward mutuali- 
zation. Merger is generally a 
sort of weeding-out process. 
This can best be understood 
from that fact that about the 
time of the Armstrong Investi- 
gation there were nearly 300 life 
insurance companies up and 
down the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Now, there are something over 
30 in the same area. A similar 
process is taking place, though 
more slowly, in the Middle West. 

Mutualization may, in many 
instances, have a strengthening 
effect on the particular company 
and its business. States with lib- 
eral laws looking toward permit- 
ted mutualization are many in 
number, Ohio being among the 
most recent with legislation of 
this character. Furthermore, it is 
pertinent to note that in most 
cases where companies under- 
take to mutualize, the move is 
made voluntarily and, thereafter, 
the company belongs to the pol- 
icyholders. 
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